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ASSOCIATION NOTES AND EDITORIAL COMMENTS 


PROJECT “‘A-3” 


IN THE January issue of the Quar- 
TERLY, the editor called attention to 
the so-called ‘‘A-3 reports” as an il- 
lustration, among others, of how the 
the Association grows “from within.” 
Since that editorial was written, sum- 
maries of the A-3 reports from three 
states, Kansas, Nebraska, and Ohio, 
have come to the editor’s desk. They 
provide very significant reading. 

In the aggregate, the annual col- 
lecting and summarizing of such in- 
formation from all of the 3,098 North 
Central high schools is a stupendous 
task. To supervise the job, a Report 
Form Committee was set up whose 
members are D. H. Eikenberry of 
Ohio State University; Edgar Johnston 
of Wayne University; Julian L. Ma- 
line, S.J.. of Loyola University; 
George D. Scott, of Central High 
School, La Crosse, Wisconsin; and Carl 
G. F. Franzén (chairman), of Indiana 
University. All of these individuals, as 
a matter of course, are members of 
the Commission on Secondary Schools 
and most of them hold significant 
offices within it. 

The operation of ‘‘Project A-3” is 
clearly illuminated by a letter which 
the Report Form Committee sent to 
members of the Commission on Second- 
ary Schools in advance of the request 
for data for 1949-50. This letter reads, 
in part, as follows: 


As a result of the adoption of the new Policies, 
Regulations and Criteria in 1948, the Commission 
on Secondary Schools has embarked upon a 


program of qualitative evaluation of its member 
schools. Last year, a schedule of special reports 
for a six-year period was adopted. For the year 
1948-49, member schools were asked: 

1. To submit an analysis of the pupil popula- 
tion and school community, and 

2. To set forth their educational philosophy 
and objectives developed in the light of that 
analysis. 

For the year 1949-50, the plan is to make a 
study of the educational program (Criterion 2). 
Since this Criterion includes several sections, 
the Report Form Committee, to which the 
development of the forms for qualitative evalua- 
tion has been assigned, decided to limit the study 
for 1949-50 to those sections of the Criterion 
which are concerned with the curriculum and 
the outcomes of instruction (sections A, E, and 
F). Sections B, C, and D of Criterion 2 are left 
for special study in 1950-51. 

The Committee considered several alternative 
forms which the special report for 1949-50 might 
take. After careful and extended deliberation, 
the Committee recommends the use of Form 
D, ‘Program of Studies,” of the revised Evalua- 
tive Criteria of the Cooperative Study of Sec- 
ondary School Standards as Form A-3 for 1949- 
so. In the judgment of the Committee, this in- 
strument provides the basis for a careful study 
of the present educational program of any 
school; it capitalizes on the study of pupil 
population and school community carried out 
by North Central Association schools in 1948- 
49; and it avoids crystallizing the organization of 
the curriculum into any set pattern. 


The three state reports mentioned 
above deal with Criterion 1: Philosophy 
and Objectives, as it applies to schools 
within the states in question. Treat- 
ment of the returns varies from a 
simple statement of objectives as ex- 
pressed by individual schools to the 
determination of chi-square values be- 
tween selected variables. But regard- 
less of the method of study employed, 
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each report represents well-nigh in- 
exhaustible possibilities for practical 
application. Again it may be said that 
nothing like this comprehensive, down- 
to-earth, A-3 enterprise has ever been 
attempted by another regional ac- 
crediting association. And the willing- 
ness of the principals of high schools, 
both large and small, to grind out their 
respective yearly reports must be ac- 
cepted for what it really is: devotion to 
the furtherance of the effectiveness of 
their schools through the medium of 
the Association which alone can reveal 
how their sister institutions ‘‘are doing 
it.” 

Neither should one overlook the 
labor which the central treatment of 
these returns requires. Illinois, with 
483 accredited schools, heads the 
roster of twenty North Central States, 
followed by Ohio with 424. Michigan is 
third with 244, and Kansas, fourth 
with 211. Lowest is Wyoming with 
thirty-one. Whether the State Com- 
mittee does the work or delegates it, it 
is still a man-size job. Furthermore, in 
the midst of all this stands the secre- 
tary of the Commission on Secondary 
Schools who must see that the neces- 
sary forms are sent out on time. 

The other two Commissions, each 
in its own way, are similarly executing 
their tasks. When one remembers that 
there are no paid positions in the 
Association and yet projects of such 
magnitude are promoted as a matter 
of course, the real character of the 
Association emerges. 

HarLAN C. Kocu 


THE FIFTY-FIFTH ANNUAL PROGRAM 
OF THE ASSOCIATION 


SincE thousands of readers of the 
QUARTERLY, among whom are officers 
of member institutions, rarely, if 
ever, have the opportunity to attend 
the annual meetings of the Association 
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the preliminary announcement of the 
program of the forthcoming session 
is published here, although the meeting 
will have been held before this issue 
of the QUARTERLY reaches the mails. 
The real character of the Association is 
revealed only through intimate, sus- 
tained contact with its activities, cer- 
tainly never through the paper work 
which the heads of member schools 
and colleges are required annually to 
do. So, from the program below can be 
gained a clear insight into the design 
of the Association and how it goes about 
its work. 


PRELIMINARY PROGRAM 
ANNOUNCEMENT 


Fifty-Fifth Annual Meeting, March 
20-24, 1950 Palmer House, 
Chicago, Illinois 


The Fifty-Fifth Annual Meeting of 
the Association will be held during the 
week of March 20-24 inclusive. The 
theme for the meeting is ““Education at 
the Mid-Century.” The three General 
Association meetings will deal with 
three aspects of this theme: 1) “An 
Appraisal of Its Present Status’; 2) 
“The Vision of the Future”; 3) ‘‘In- 
ternational Understanding.” 

The meetings on Monday and 
Tuesday, March 20 and 21, and 
Wednesday morning, March 22, will 
be devoted largely to official business 
of the three Commissions. Only those 
persons who have been officially noti- 
fied in advance are required to attend. 


Monpay, Marcu 20 


8:30 A.M. Meeting of State Chairmen of the 
Commission on Secondary Schools (serving 
as the Reviewing Committee on New 
Schools) 

1:30 P.M. Conference of State Committees of the 
Commission on Secondary Schools 

4:00 P.M. Meeting of Chairmen, Assistant Chair- 
men, and Secretaries of Reviewing Com- 
mittees of the Commission on Secondary 
Schools 
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7:30 P.M. Meeting of Reviewing Committees 
and Commission on Secondary Schools 


TUESDAY, MARCH 21 


8:30 A.M.-4:00 P.M. Meeting of Reviewing Com- 
mittees of the Commission on Secondary 
Schools 

2:00 P.M. Executive Session of the Commission 
on Colleges and Universities (for members of 
the Commission only) 

4:00 P.M. Meeting of State Chairmen and Chair- 
men of Reviewing Committees of the 
Commission on Secondary Schools 


WEDNESDAY, MARcH 22 


9:00 A.M. Executive Session of the Commission 
on Colleges and Universities (for members 
of the Commission only) 

g:00 A.M. Meeting of the Commission on Re- 
search and Service (for members of the 
Commission only) 

9:00 A.M. Business Meeting of the Commission 
on Secondary Schools 

1:30 P.M. General Meeting of the Commission 
on Colleges and Universities 

Address: ‘‘The Problem of Accrediting Agen- 
cies’—R. G. Gustavson, Chancellor, Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, Lincoln 

2:00 P.M. Meeting of the Commission on Sec- 
ondary Schools 

Theme: ‘‘The Secondary School at Mid- 

Century Studies Its Role” 

1. ‘What Can Educators Do About the 
Hoover Commission Recommendations?” 
—Arthur S. Fleming, Ohio Wesleyan 
University, Delaware, Ohio 

2. “Implications of Life Adjustment Edu- 
cation for High School-College Rela- 
tions’—Howard <A. Latta, Webster 
Groves High School, Webster Groves, 
Missouri 

3. ‘How Can High Schools and Colleges 
Agree on a Plan for College Admission 
Regardless of the Pattern of High School 
Offerings?’’—Lee M. Thurston, Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, Lansing, 
Michigan 

2:00 P.M. Conferences of the Commission on 
Research and Service. T. R. Ehrhorn, 
Senior High School, Rochester, Minnesota 
(Chairman) 

1. Guidance—J. Fred Murphy, Broad 
Ripple High School, Indianapolis, In- 
diana (Chairman) 

2. Curriculum—J. E. Stonecipher, Des 
Moines Public Schools, Des Moines, 
Iowa (Chairman) 

3. College Personnel—Earl Mosier, State 
Department of Public Instruction, Lan- 
sing, Michigan (Chairman) 
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4. Library—M. P. Gaffney. New Trier 
Township High School, Winnetka, Illinois 
(Chairman) 

5. Public Relations—James Lewis, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Dearborn, Michigan 
(Chairman) 

6. Fraternities and  Sororities—Eugene 
Youngert, Oak Park and River Forest 
High School, Oak Park, Illinois 

3:00 P.M. Business Meeting of the Commission 
on Colleges and Universities 
7:30 P.M. Joint Meeting of the Three Commis- 
sions 
Theme: High School-College Relations 
1. Report of the Committee on High School- 
College Relations—J. Andrew Holley, 
Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical 
College, Stillwater (Chairman) 
2. Panel Discussion 
Henry G. Harmon, Drake University, 
Des Moines, Iowa 

M. G. Neale, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis 

E. R. Sifert, Proviso Township High 
School, Maywood, Illinois 

M. W. Stout, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis 

Mrs. Yvonne Waskin, River Rouge High 
School, Michigan 

3. Summary of Panel Discussion—Norman 
Burns, University of Chicago 


THURSDAY, MARCH 23 


g:oo A.M. Final Business Meeting of the Com- 
mission on Secondary Schools 
9:30 A.M. Conferences of the Commission on 
Research and Service 
1. Liberal Arts Education—Russell Cooper, 
University of Minnesota (Chairman) 
Panel Discussion 
2. Report of the Subcommittee on Institu- 
tions for Teacher Education—‘‘Frogress 
in Intercollegiate Cooperation’”—George 
E. Hill, Ohio University, Athens 
2:00 P.M. First General Meeting of the Associa- 
tion 
Theme: “Education at the Mid-Century: An 
Appraisal of Its Present Status” 
Speakers: Victor G. Reuther, Director of 
Education, UAW-CIO, Detroit, Michigan 
Ivan L. Willis, Vice President, International 
Harvester Company, Chicago 
7:30 P.M. Discussion Groups on Problems of In- 
Service Education (Planned and Organized 
by the Subcommittee on In-Service Educa- 
tion of Teachers of the Commission on 
Research and Service). Chairman: Paul W. 
Harnly, Wichita Public Schools, Wichita, 
Kansas 
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1. Incentives which Motivate In-Service 
Growth—N. Durward Cory, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Rochester, Minnesota 
(Chairman) 

2. A Realistic Functional Program of In- 
Service Education—R. S. Cartwright, 
Elgin High School, Elgin, Illinois (Chair- 
man) 

3. Teachers Prefer Workshops for In- 
Service Education—W. Fred Totten, 
Flint Junior College, Flint, Michigan 
(Chairman) 

4. The Junior High School, Legitimate or 
Illegitimate—Giles Theilmann, Topeka 
High School, Topeka, Kansas (Chairman) 

5. General Education, Core, and Common 
Learnings as a Means of Stimulating In- 
structional _Improvement—M. B. Salis- 
bury, Evanston Township High School 
and Community College, Evanston, 
Illinois (Chairman) 

6. The Use of the Extended School Year— 
M. W. Stout, University High School, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota (Chairman) 


Frmay, MARcH 24 
9:30 A.M. Second General Meeting of the As- 
sociation 
Theme: ‘‘Education at the Mid-Century: The 
Vision of the Future” 
Speakers: Herold C. Hunt, General Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Chicago, Illinois 
Alvin C. Eurich, President, State University 
of New York, Albany 
2:00 P.M. Third General Meeting of the Associa- 
tion 
Theme: “Education at the Mid-Century: 
International Understanding” 
1. Business Session 
2. Speakers: Howard E. Wilson, Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace, 
New York 
B. Cohen, Assistant Secretary-General 
for Public Information, United Nations 


A HANDBOOK OF INFORMATION ABOUT 
THE ASSOCIATION 


IN 1935 a happy idea eventuated in 
the publication of Pertinent Facts, a 
handbook of information about the 
Association whose distribution ran into 
thousands. During the fifteen inter- 
vening years between then and now, 
much of the information has of course 
become obsolete. So a committee has 
been created to prepare a similar publi- 
cation, whose members are George 
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W. Rosenlof, executive secretary of the 
Association, Norman Burns, secretary 
of the Commission on Colleges and 
Universities, Edgar G. Johnston, secre- 
tary of the Commission on Secondary 
Schools, T. H. Broad, secretary of the 
Commission on Research and Service, 
and Harlan C. Koch (chairman), 
editor of the QUARTERLY. The com- 
mittee hopes to push ahead as vigor- 
ously as possible with its work. 


THE ENIGMA OF CLASS 
SIZE PERSISTS 


ALTHOUGH the North Central Associa- 
tion has abandoned its time-honored 
emphasis upon class size in particular 
and has elevated its teacher-pupil 
ratio, a regulation pertaining to teach- 
ing load is still definitely in force, al- 
beit it has been modified to recognize 
more than arithmetical considerations. 
Thus REGULATION 10. Teaching 
Load, reads as follows: 

REGULATION 10. Teaching Load. In 
determining the teaching load, con- 
sideration is given to the following 
components: the number of periods of 
class teaching, the number of different 
preparations, study hall duty, class 
size, total number of pupils taught 
daily, the demands made in the way of 
any guidance and supervisory activi- 
ties, and the duties involved in the 
sponsorship of pupil activities. Due al- 
lowance is made in computing the 
teacher load for special assignments to 
committee work whose purpose is to 
improve any phase of the school pro- 
gram. The desirable maximum equiva- 
lency of-a combination of such duties 
is six periods daily for the short period 
schedule, and five periods daily for the 
lengthened period schedule. A teaching 
load in excess of seven periods daily, 
including study hall assignments, for 
the short period schedule and six peri- 
ods daily, including study hall assign- 
ments, for the lengthened period sched- 
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ule is considered a violation of this 
Regulation. The total teaching load 
is not excessive and is distributed 
equitably among the teaching staff.! 

Class size as a factor in teaching 
efficiency was first comprehensively 
inquired into by the late P. R. Steven- 
son.? Whatever else may be said about 
the impact upon administrative prac- 
tices of this careful investigation, it 
raised issues which live to this day. 
Therefore, two publications by the 
United States Office of Education? will 
bring the reader up to date in regard 
to some of them, especially the atti- 
tudes of teachers and principals upon 
optimum class size. The conclusions 
arrived at by the Office of Education 
can be briefly summarized: the enigma 
of class size persists. 


SAINT LOUIS UNIVERSITY GIVES UP 
INTERCOLLEGIATE FOOTBALL 


SO UNUSUAL is the abandonment of the 
major intercollegiate sport—football— 
by a prominent university that when 
such action is taken it makes news. 
Certainly, only educational considera- 
tions of the gravest character could 
lead to such a decision. Owing to the 
widespread interest in the place which 
intercollegiate football should really 
occupy in the educational scheme of 


1 An average enrollment in the school in excess 
of thirty pupils per teacher is considered as a 
violation of this Regulation. For the purpose of 
interpreting this Regulation, the principal, vice- 
principals, study hall teachers, vocational ad- 
visers, librarians, and other supervisory officers 
may be counted as teachers for such portion of 
their time as they devote to the management of 
the high school. 

2 Smaller Classes or Larger. Bloomington, 
Indiana: Public School Publishing Company, 
1923. Pp. 125. 

3 Ellsworth Tompkins, ‘‘What Teachers Say 
About Class Size,’”’ Circular No. 377. Washington 
25, D. C.: Government Printing Office, 1949. Pp. 
vi+45 (lithoprint). Price, 20 cents. 

4 Ellsworth Tompkins and Walter Guamnitz, 
“High School Staff and Size of School,’’ Circular 
No. 377. Washington 25, D. C.: Government 
Printing Office, 1950. Pp. v+24 (lithoprint). 
Price, 20 cents. 
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things, not only among higher educa- 
tional institutions but secondary 
schools as well, the following letter is 
published. 


SAINT LOUIS UNIVERSITY 
221 NORTH GRAND BOULEVARD 
SAINT LOUIS 3, MISSOURI 


OFFICE OF THE 
PRESIDENT 
December 14, 1949 


It is my difficult task to announce that at 
least for the immediate future Saint Louis Uni- 
versity will not compete in intercollegiate foot- 
ball. This decision has not been reached hastily 
nor does it represent the thinking of one man ora 
few individuals. It is the result primarily of a 
recommendation of the Athletic Council which 
has been guiding the athletic program of the 
University. The Council and I have met several 
times during the past few months. At these 
meetings, serious consideration was given to the 
rapidly changing conditions, particularly eco- 
nomic, in higher education. Expressions of 
opinion requested from many citizens of this 
community, the officers of the Alumni Federa- 
tion Council, faculty committees, the Council of 
Regents and Deans, and the Board of Trustees 
of the University were also studied. The action 
decided upon came as an inevitable conclusion. 

The reasons on which this important de- 
cision were based are many indeed, some of them 
arising from the generally unfortunate conditions 
under which a successful football program must 
almost inevitably be conducted. Other reasons 
centered in circumstances somewhat unique to 
this institution, for example, its essentially 
urban character and the community’s conserva- 
tive attitude towards sports in general. 

Assuming a significant position among these 
reasons are the many financial problems in- 
volved. The proportions that college football 
has assumed today demand that an institution 
place its program on a rigorous business basis, 
and a school not prepared to meet such demands 
often finds them too costly an experiment. In a 
private institution of higher learning which in 
view of present economic trends is forced to 
husband its funds with the utmost diligence, any 
channeling of resources from the essential 
academic objectives of general and professional 
training into areas of secondary importance such 
as intercollegiate football could not be justified. 

Unfortunately, too, experience seems to show 
that today if a large university is to meet its 
highly specialized football rivals on an equal 
competitive basis, it is almost imperative that 
scholastic sacrifices be deliberately accepted. 
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Proud of an academic tradition of longer stand- 
ing than that of any other institution on this side 
of the Mississippi, the University is unwilling to 
submit to these scholastic compromises. 

One of the unhappy consequences of the deci- 
sion to discontinue football competition, one 
which concerned all of us in our deliberations, 
was the possibility of being asked to withdraw 
from membership in the Missouri Valley Con- 
ference. We seriously hope that some way will be 
found to avoid or at least to postpone this action. 
The University would regret exceedingly the 
severing of an official relationship which over the 
past twelve years has been most pleasant and 
most cordial. 

There is no thought on the part of the Uni- 
versity or of the Council of modifying in any way 
the basketball portion of our athletic program. 
It is hoped that in a vigorous basketball program 
students and alumni will find a rallying point 
for expressions of interest, loyalty, and school 
spirit which are altogether healthy and desirable. 

The officials of the University take this op- 
portunity to thank the football coaching staff 
for the whole-hearted effort which they put into 
their work. Although another year remained of 
their three-year contract, a mutually satisfactory 
agreement has been reached. 

The University is deeply grateful to the many 
faculty members, students, alumni, representa- 
tives of the press and radio, and all friends who 
have given over the years so much of their time, 
energies, and resources in an effort to establish a 
sound football program. From them and all 
others we ask a reasoned understanding of our 
position and an approval, even though mingled 
with disappointment, of a decision which is 
motivated solely by a desire to safeguard the 
best interests of Saint Louis University. 

(s. Paul C. Reinert) 
Pau C. REINERT, S.J., President 
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INTRODUCTION OF THE PANEL DISCUSSION OF THE TOPIC, 
“EDUCATION FOR LIFE ADJUSTMENT”! 


Joun E. FELLows 
University of Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma 


IN KEEPING with the general theme of 
our annual meeting this year, ‘‘Educa- 
tion Faces Its Contemporary Prob- 
lems,” this afternoon’s panel discussion 
is to consider a most vital problem, 
“Education for Life Adjustment.” 

During the past two decades thought- 
ful educators have become increasingly 
concerned with the apparent failure 
of the schools to provide educational 
experiences sufficiently diverse to meet 
the needs of all youth of high school 
and college age. Efforts have been made 
to call attention to the fact that all 
youth deserves educational opportuni- 
ties suited to their individual needs, 
and countless possible ways of provid- 
ing such opportunities have been con- 
sidered. 

Although much has been written and 
said about this persisting problem al- 
ready, the number of workable solu- 
tions in practical operation have re- 
mained painfully few. It was with 
great eagerness, therefore, that the 
organized profession entered into the 
work of stimulating the consideration 
and implementation of the life pro- 
gram. 

School people watched with great 
interest the work of the Commission 
organized to bring this about. If its 


1 This discussion was held at the First General 
Session of the Fifty-fourth Annual Meeting of 
the Association in Chicago, March 31, 1949. Mr. 
Fellows was the presiding officer at this session. 
His remarks are reported here from the stenotype 
recording. The four accounts which immediately 
follow are arranged in the order in which the 
speakers appeared on the panel. 


work is to be really successful, the 
participation and support of all agen- 
cies interested in the education of 
our youth must be sure. This is a great 
enterprise which has as its ultimate 
objective the realization of one Ameri- 
can ideal—a school accessible and 
available to all, with a program of 
educational experiences suited to the 
needs, interest and abilities of each 
individual, no matter what may be his 
social background, his scholastic apti- 
tude or his occupational future. 

I should like to introduce the men 
who are on the panel before the dis- 
cussion begins. 

Dr. Benjamin C. Willis, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Yonkers, New 
York, will present the point of view 
of the Commission to which I refer, 
and also will act as the leader of the 
discussion portion of the panel. 

The point of view of the United 
States Office of Education is to be 
presented by Dr. Howard R. Anderson, 
Chief of the Instructional Problems 
Section, Division of Secondary Educa- 
tion, U. S. Office of Education, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Dr. Vernon L. Nickell, Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction, Springfield, 
Illinois, will present the point of view 
of the State Department of Public 
Instruction. 

Mr. T. H. Broad, Principal of Daniel 
Webster High School, Tulsa, Okla- 
homa, will present the point of view 
of the local administrator. 
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I. EDUCATION FOR LIFE ADJUSTMENT: THE POINT OF VIEW 
OF THE COMMISSION REPORT! 


BENJAMIN C. WILLIS 
Yonkers, New York 


I sHOULD like to say that in my opinion 
there is no greater challenge today 
than to provide a program of educa- 
tion on the secondary level that will 
serve youth in the twenty-six thousand 
to twenty-eight thousand secondary 
schools. I might also add that we 
have a few short years to get set for a 
still greater number of young people. 

May I tell you that we in the East 
look to you in this part of the country 
with a great deal of admiration be- 
cause of your pioneering and your 
progress. We follow with interest what 
is happening in states like Illinois, 
Michigan, and others represented in 
this Association. 

There has always been an interest 
in improving educational opportuni- 
ties. Administrators and teachers have 
been striving, many times against 
overwhelming odds, to improve the 
opportunities for youth through many 
generations. The vocational people, 
during the last war, began to think of 
this problem in terms of the years 
ahead, and at the conclusion of one of 
their meetings we had presented what 
has become known as the Prosser 
resolution. As you know, regional 
meetings were held throughout the 
country, followed by a national con- 
vention in this city. At that meeting 
there were many people from all fields 
of education. 

Speaking in part for the Commission 
now and trying to follow the assign- 
ment given us, for just a few minutes 


1 Editors Note: Mr. Willis did not speak from 
manuscript. This report is a modification of 
stenotype notes and therefore is not a verbatim 
account of what he said. By and large, however, 
the spirit and meaning of his address have been 
carefully preserved. 


may I suggest that the Commission 
believes that the present emphasis 
should be placed upon an action pro- 
gram. We want to get beyond the talk- 
ing stage. We want to come to grips 
with the realities of life in the every- 
day programs of boys and girls. This 
means a number of things. 

We believe there should be complete 
cooperation between what we might 
think of as secondary education and 
vocational education. Forces may be 
primarily concerned with one field or 
the other. We believe that this coopera- 
tion should be within a school, within 
a school system, within a state, or 
within a region, and that we should 
recognize the needs of youth with 
respect to those presently enrolled and 
those not presently enrolled in our 
schools, and that we can be done with 
criticisms based upon school differ- 
ences, such as the mechanics of or- 
ganization, and in many instances the 
feeling among pupils that they do not 
belong. 

We believe in using the best experi- 
ences and practices we have to bring 
about a most desirable change—schools 
with a high holding power. When 
schools are enrolling all the children of 
all the people on the secondary level, 
when they are taking care of prepara- 
tion for college as well as for skilled 
vocations or skilled trades, and other- 
wise are doing something for all youth, 
then they are the type we are thinking 
of. 

We believe that the Commission 
should work through and with state 
departments of education. As you all 
know, there is no money available at 
present for financing projects in the 
name of the Commission. The re- 
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sources within a school, a community 
and a state can and should be mobilized 
so as to bring about more reality into 
the daily lives of the pupils and their 
learning programs. 

We believe that a national work 
conference, such as was held last 
October, and at which some twenty- 
eight states were represented, is a very 
helpful device. We shall plan for an- 
other one this coming fall. Detailed 
plans for this conference are not yet 
made, but will be made within the 
next month. We hope to have more 
than twenty-eight states represented 
this time. We trust that each state will 
carefully select key people from coop- 
erating schools, state departments, 
colleges and other institutions. We 
hope for an exchange of ideas so that 
we may find a pattern that will result 
in shortening the time lag between 
theory and practice. 

Studies now under way should be 
reported so that all sections of the 
country may benefit from them. We 
hope that a renewed national interest 
in the importance of an effective pro- 
gram of education will reach all boys 
and girls of our country. 

At this time, as you all know, we 
certainly cannot afford to lose the 
contribution from any human being. 
We anticipate that preparation for 
college and for skilled vocations may 
be more surely provided; but more 
than that, that all youth—at least 
through the eighteenth birthday— 
may be cared for; and that the neces- 
sity for husbanding our great national 
resources and for promoting effective 
citizenship for all our people may be- 
come increasingly significant so that at 
home the basic institution of our soci- 
ety may be strengthened. 

May we find a way to make our 
freedom a living reality and education 
an undergirding force. We believe we 
can improve the mechanism of school 
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organization so as to produce the kind 
of men and women we now need and 
shall need in the years ahead, through 
such measures as keeping the ratio of 
pupils to teachers as low as possible 
but still at a reasonable figure; provid- 
ing the necessary incentives to draw 
to the profession excellent young 
people to serve as teachers; furnishing 
incentives and leadership for today’s 
teachers to be great and good influ- 
ences in the lives of all youth; freeing 
teachers from the worry of those more 
or less personal things, such as salaries, 
that have taken so much of our time 
and thought during the past years; 
enlarging the small unit or finding 
other means to bring to individuals 
enrolled in small units the benefits 
which usually accrue in large units; 
setting the stage so that scholarship 
means more than passing courses and 
accumulating credits; providing within 
the school adequate tools and equip- 
ment for the use of teachers and stu- 
dents; and, in every secondary school, 
continuously studying the success and 
failure of our product. 

We believe, and I should emphasize 
it again, that the importance of per- 
sonal qualities should be deeply ap- 
preciated by the boys and girls whom 
we have in our schools. 

We know that a high percentage of 
all workers will be neither skilled 
mechanics nor members of a profession. 
This great number, engaged in thou- 
sands of tasks listed under the general 
heading of service occupations will re- 
quire only a brief period of training 
which possibly can be best secured on 
the job. 

The challenge to us is to come up 
with a program of education worthy 
of this great nation, because all our 
people, all youth, are involved, not 
only the minority primarily concerned 
with entrance into liberal arts college 
or into a skilled occupation. 
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The Life Adjustment Commission 
believes that through an action pro- 
gram involving cooperation between 
secondary and vocational schools, and 
by working through the state depart- 
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ments of education and through such 
devices as a national workshop and 
workshops in colleges and universities, 
the work in every school attended by 
boys and girls can be improved. 


II. EDUCATION FOR LIFE ADJUSTMENT: THE POINT OF VIEW 
OF THE STATE DEPARTMENT 


VERNON L. NICKELL 
Springfield, Illinois 


THe Commission on Life Adjustment 
Education for Youth defined Life 
Adjustment Education “as that which 
better equips all American youth to 
live democratically with satisfaction 
to themselves and profit to society as 
home members, workers, and citizens.” 
In the “Introduction” to the publica- 
tion on Life Adjustment Education for 
Every Youth, in which this definition is 
found, Dr. John W. Studebaker 
stated, 


It has long been a cherished hope of the 
American school system to make secondary edu- 
cation quite as much the common heritage of 
youth as elementary education. To make this 
idea a reality, much hard work has been done— 
many careful studies of the problems involved 
have been made; intriguing plans and objectives 
have been formulated; daring experiments have 
been undertaken; promising programs of action 
have been proposed. Despite these widespread 
efforts to universalize secondary education and 
the very significant progress in this direction 
already made, statistics for 1943-44 reveal that 
only about 7 youth out of ro enter senior high 
school and fewer than 4 of them remain to graduate. 

A number of conditions are responsible for 
this disparity between the widely held educa- 
tional ideal and the disturbing fact that even 
today about 30 percent of the youth do not even 
begin high school and zo percent more do not 
complete the work begun. Foremost among the 
deterrents to high-school attendance are: The 
need or the desire to help earn an income; lack of 
funds, clothing, or similar personal problems of 
the pupils; inaccessibility of suitable schools and 


1U. S. Office of Education. Life Adjustment 
Education for Every Youth. Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, D. C., 1948, p. 4. 


courses of instruction; and finally failure of too 
many schools or teachers to provide high-school 
instruction having sufficient meaning, value, 
and appeal to the pupils and their parents to 
overcome deterrents to high-school attendance.? 


The implementation of the Life 
Adjustment Education Program in- 
volves action on the national, state, 
and local school levels. Some of the 
states are developing comprehensive 
state-wide programs. Both the na- 
tional and state programs are geared 
to furnishing services and encourage- 
ment to local programs. Hence, in pre- 
senting the Illinois program, I must, 
of necessity, consider problems at the 
local school level. 

A given local secondary school which 
wishes to develop an effective program 
of Education for Life Adjustment has 
two related tasks of major significance. 
The first, as Dr. Studebaker noted, is 
that of getting into the secondary 
school the youth of secondary school 
age. The second is that of offering a 
program which will be attractive to 
them and lead to keeping them in 
school. Fo facilitate action on these 
and other tasks, we have organized, in 
Illinois, the Illinois Secondary School 
Curriculum Program. 

The purposes of the Illinois Second- 
ary School Curriculum Program are (1) 
to sponsor studies basic to curriculum 


2 Ibid., p. iii. 
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work; (2) to encourage and lend as- 
sistance to developmental (experi- 
mental) projects in selected schools; 
(3) to prepare and distribute publica- 
tions; (4) to sponsor workshops for 
teachers and administrators; (5) to 
establish improved relationships be- 
tween high schools and higher institu- 
tions of learning and (6) to develop a 
state-wide organization which will fa- 
cilitate curriculum work. At this point, 
it may be appropriate to point out 
that, according to our definition, ‘““The 
curriculum consists of all of the ex- 
periences which pupils have under the 
control of the school; thus it includes 
all organized activities of the secondary 
school.’ 

The studies basic to curriculum 
work which were referred to in the first 
purpose have been designed to dig out 
the facts which must be considered in 
an intelligent long-range program of 
curriculum improvement leading to 
life adjustment. If we wish to bring 
into a given secondary school the 
youth of secondary school age, we need 
to know who are not in school and why. 
One of the local self-study projects 
sponsored by the Illinois Secondary 
School Curriculum Program was con- 
cerned with the holding power of the 
school. While we can recite national 
figures, such as those included in the 
quotation from Dr. Studebaker, such 
figures ordinarily do not, and should 
not, convince persons connected with 
a local school that its holding power 
is inadequate. Evidence must be ob- 
tained regarding local withdrawals if 
reasons for these withdrawals are to 
be examined and corrected. Through 
the Illinois study each of the 76 


3 Victor M. Houston, Sanford, Charles W., and 
Trump, J. Lloyd, Guide to the Study of the 
Curriculum in the Secondary Schools of Illinois. 
Circular Series A, No. 51, Illinois Secondary 
School Curriculum Program Bulletin No. 1, Office 
of the State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Springfield, Illinois. August, 1948. P. 20. 
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participating schools obtained informa- 
tion to help us determine what propor- 
tion of all enrollees dropped out of 
school, at what times they dropped 
out, what kinds of students they were 
in terms of such factors as economic 
status, I.Q., school success, course of 
study pursued, extent and nature of 
participation in extra-class activities, 
distance of the home from the school, 
behavior problems, and out-of-school 
employment. 

Our findings revealed that boys 
dropped out in larger proportions than 
girls; that most of the drop-outs were 
receiving very low marks when they 
withdrew, that children from low- 
income families dropped out in much 
larger numbers than those from the 
middle and upper-income groups; that 
there was no appreciable difference in 
the holding power of the small and 
large high schools, and so on. 

Another basic study was concerned 
with what we termed hidden tuition 
costs. Specifically, we tried to deter- 
mine whether or not the costs con- 
nected with certain phases of the 
school’s program deprived some youth 
of needed experiences, or, stated some- 
what differently, are costs the cause of 
some of our drop-outs? Our composite 
findings in 79 representative schools 
indicated that the median cost to pu- 
pils who attended schools in which 
textbooks were purchased by the pu- 
pils was $3.75 for twelfth-grade English, 
$3.15 for twelfth-grade social studies, 
$3.55 for twelfth-grade commercial 
subjects, $4.75 for twelfth-grade vo- 
cational subjects, etc.; that the highest 
cost to pupils who attended the school 
in which textbooks were purchased by 


4 Harold C. Hand. Principal Findings of the 
1947-1948 Basic Studies of the Illinois Secondary 
School Curriculum Program. Circular Series A, 
No. 51, Illinois Secondary School Curriculum 
Program Bulletin No. 2, Office of the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, Spring- 
field, Illinois, March, 1949. 
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the pupils was $24.00 for twelfth-grade 
English, $7.30 for twelfth-grade social 
studies, $26.10 for twelfth-grade com- 
mercial subjects, $39.50 for twelfth- 
grade vocational subjects, etc.; that 
the median cost of Physical Education 
to twelfth-grade boys was $7.15, of 
girls’ Physical Education, $6.15; that 
the median cost to boys of playing on 
the school’s tennis team was $15.00, on 
the basketball team $2.80, on the foot- 
ball team, $2.10, and so on. For the 
same sports the highest cost reported 
was $48.00 for tennis, $16.00 for bas- 
ketball, and $38.35 for football. 

What is the significance of these 
data? Certainly, summaries of the type 
presented have relatively little signifi- 
cance except as they may serve as the 
basis for comparisons, and as they may 
serve to stimulate local investigations 
leading to adjustments and corrections. 
The greatest value, it is obvious, is to 
the local school. It must analyze the 
implications of cost facts to ascertain 
whether or not high costs do lower the 
holding power of the school, and 
whether or not the costs of certain 
activities and of certain subjects mean 
that some pupils who need those ac- 
tivities and subjects do not participate 
in them. If the answer or answers are 
in the affirmative, how can we respond 
to the charge that the school is not 
serving equally well all of the children 
of all of the people? 

A third study in the Illinois program 
was concerned with the extent to 
which our high school pupils are par- 
ticipating in extracurricular activities. 
Do they participate in terms of their 
needs, interests, and abilities, or do 
other factors operate which make 
participation selective in one or more 
respects? While we related extent of 
participation with many factors, the 
only factor identified which affected 
the number of participations was socio- 
economic status of parents. In all types 
of participation, there was less partici- 
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pation by pupils from low-income 
families, somewhat more by children 
from middle-income families, the most 
by children from upper-income fami- 
lies. 

A fourth study was concerned with 
the guidance services available in 96 
secondary schools. In brief, we isolated 
many problems of concern to twelfth- 
grade pupils; moreover, we found that 
twelfth-grade pupils exhibited about a 
75 percent knowledge of vocational 
trends and of the nature of the work 
involved in a sampling of representa- 
tive occupations and a 67 percent 
knowledge regarding unfounded beliefs 
which lead to unfortunate vocational 
and educational choices. 

The findings of these four studies 
and the inventories, tests, and sched- 
ules used in conducting the studies 
have been set up in bulletin form. 
These may be obtained on or about 
May 1. The titles of these publications 
and the place from which they may be 
obtained are listed on mimeograph 
sheets which you may secure, if you 
are interested, following the meeting. 

Now the studies mentioned were 
concerned, in large part, with drop- 
outs and causes for drop-outs. We are 
now in the process of analyzing these 
causes and trying to correct them so 
that a larger proportion of the youth 
of secondary school age will be in 
attendance in our secondary schools. 

The second task in developing an 
effective program of life adjustment 
is that of offering a program which 
will be attractive to all youth of 
secondary school age. This may also 
call for some engineering research. In 
Illinois, we launched on February 1s, 
1949, a Follow-Up Study which was 
designed to help us obtain appropriate 
answers or at least give us a basis for 
formulating hypotheses which merit 
consideration. You all know the old 
saying, ‘The proof of the pudding is 
in the eating”; we might say, “The 
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test of the school is in the effectiveness 
with which its graduates live in all of 
life’s activities.” If the products of our 
schools turn out to be healthful and 
patriotic citizens who are good hus- 
bands, good wives, good fathers, good 
mothers, good neighbors, good work- 


ers, good employers, wise spenders of © 


income, wholesome users of leisure time 
and so forth, we know that our schools 
are good. 

This is simply another way of saying 
that no public secondary school can be 
said to be a good school unless it plans 
its program around the problems of 
living which its pupils are currently 
confronting, and those which they will 
certainly encounter in the foreseeable 
future. 

This Follow-Up Study was built 
around 55 real-life problems of high 
school youth. These problems were 
prepared for the Illinois program by 
Professor Harold C. Hand of the 
College of Education of the University 
of Illinois. The problems were formu- 
lated in terms of the ‘‘basic needs of 
high school youth” which were listed 
in the Guide to the Study of the Cur- 
riculum in the Secondary Schools of 
Illinois. The major categories in- 
cluded are “Earning a Living,” “De- 
veloping an Effective Personality,” 
“Living Healthfully and Safely,” 
“Managing Personal Finances Wisely,” 
“Spending Leisure Time Wholesomely 
and Enjoyably,” ‘Taking an Effective 
Part in Civic Affairs,” ‘Preparing for 
Marriage, Home-making, and Parent- 
hood,” and ‘‘Making Effective Use of 
Educational Opportunities.” 

By way of illustration, let us look 
at the problems included under the 
heading, ‘‘Making Effective Use of 
Educational Opportunities.”” Included 
are: 


1. The problem of choosing ap- 
propriate school subjects 
2. The problem of choosing ap- 
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propriate out-of-school activities 

3. The problem of developing good 
study habits 

4. The problem of deciding whether 
or not to attend a trade or other 
vocational school 

5. The problem of choosing a trade 
or other vocational school if at- 
tendance at such an institution is 
intended 

6. The problem of deciding whether 
or not to go to college 

7. The problem of choosing a college 
if attendance at such is planned 

8. The problem of securing adequate 
preparation for successful college 
work if attendance at such an 
institution is planned. 


It is our thought that with data re- 
garding these eight problems and the 
other forty-seven, all of which are 
included on each of the five inventories 
that are variously being filled out by 
teachers, administrators, pupils, par- 
ents, and laymen who are not parents, 
a school will have a basis for making 
curriculum changes which will make 
the school more durably attractive 
to all youth of secondary school age. 

The studies on holding power, hid- 
den tuition costs, guidance services, 
and extra-curricular activities were 
variously conducted in 135 high schools. 
The Follow-Up Study is now under way 
in 103 high schools. Parenthetically, we 
believe that it is significant that all of 
these schools, and others that are co- 
operating in the Illinois program, ex- 
pressed a desire to participate. Funda- 
mentally, the Illinois plan represents a 
grass-roots program—nothing is forced 
on anyone—we cooperate with local 
schools in attempting to improve pro- 
grams when such cooperation is re- 
quested. I cannot over-emphasize this 
basic tenet in our program, namely, 
that curriculum improvement is a 
grass-roots job with the major contri- 
butions being made by the local school 
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staff and representative laymen work- 
ing in the local school. 

I wish that time permitted a de- 
scription of some of the work which is 
presently under way in the fifty-four 
developmental projects in thirty-three 
school systems. In these, classroom 
materials will be developed, placed on 
paper, and eventually distributed to 
other schools in the state. These, we 
hope, will be suggestive and chal- 
lenging. Certainly they should not be- 
come a blue-printed curriculum. We 
have no intention of developing and 
setting up “‘a curriculum”’ for Illinois. 
That would again freeze “a pattern.” 
The curriculum must never again be- 
come static in a changing world. In 
implementing this function, we have 
organized teams to go to each develop- 
mental center to work with the mem- 
bers of the local school faculty in that 
center on the development of improved 
curriculum practices. The consultants 
will stay on the job, for whatever time 
is necessary, until improved practices 
are developed. Among these practices 
are: (a) projects concerned with exist- 
ing courses; (b) projects concerned with 
enriched broad fields; (c) projects con- 
cerned with the common learnings; and 
(d) projects which cut across (a), (b), 
and (c). The personnel of the teams 
consists of the competent persons 
available in the state, irrespective of 
institutional affiliation. 

Examples of typical projects follow: 

Crystal Lake—Developmental proj- 
ect in health 

Decatur—Developmental projects in 
the social studies and in the English 
language arts, grades 7-12 

Granite City—Developmental proj- 
ects in the guidance and personnel 
services and in the vocational subjects, 
grades g-12 

J oliet-—Developmental 
health, grades 1-14 

Moline—Developmental project in 


project in 
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the English language arts, mathe- 
matics, industrial arts and vocational 
shop courses, and home-making 

Peoria—Developmental project for 
high ability pupils at Woodruff High 
School and developmental projects for 
slow pupils in all junior and senior 
high schools. 

The Illinois plan calls for the exten- 
sive use of workshops. More than 600 
school administrators have attended 
one or more three-day workshops; 175 
school administrators and _ teachers 
have attended one three-day workshop; 
approximately 3,000 administrators and 
teachers from twenty-one counties 
have attended one of the sixteen one- 
day county meetings. In addition, our 
higher institutions are sponsoring work- 
shops during the coming summer. For 
example, Eastern Illinois State College, 
Illinois State Normal University, 
Northern Illinois State Teachers Col- 
lege, Southern Illinois University, and 
Western Illinois State College will 
sponsor, in cooperation with the Illi- 
nois Secondary School Curriculum 
Program, during the coming summer 
session two- or three-day curriculum 
workshops. In one of these institu- 
tions, according to present plans, all 
students who are registered for the 
summer session will join teachers and 
administrators from off-campus in 
attending the workshop on a full-time 
basis. Regular classes will be dismissed 
for the three-day period. This is indeed 
a long and progressive step forward. 
The University of Illinois is offering an 
eight-week workshop, for graduate 
credit, which is geared into the Illinois 
Secondary School Curriculum Program. 

Next, let us look at a number of 
organizational problems at the state 
level. If a state department of educa- 
tion proposes to help local schools de- 
velop effective programs of education 
for life adjustment, it must develop a 
virile and representative form of 
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organization. The organization must 
be characterized by a high order of 
cooperation. By ‘“‘cooperation” we 
mean, in the Illinois Program, that 
thirty-eight lay and professional or- 
ganizations, and the colleges and uni- 
versities of the state, cooperate with 
each other and with the Office of the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 
in formulating policies, in providing 
research, consultation, and other serv- 
ices to local schools, and in giving 
direction to the program. Among the 
cooperating organizations are the IIli- 
nois Secondary School Principals’ As- 
sociation, the Illinois Agriculture As- 
sociation, the County Superintendents’ 
Association, the Illinois Association of 
School Administrators, the Illinois 
Association of School Boards, the 
Illinois Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers, the Illinois Education Association, 
the Illinois Elementary School Princi- 
pals’ Association, the Illinois Manufac- 
turers Association, service organiza- 
tions, business, labor, and numerous 
subject-matter associations such as the 
Illinois Association of Teachers of 
English, the Illinois Association of Vo- 
cational Agriculture Teachers, the Illi- 
nois Classical Conference, the Illinois 
Council for the Social Studies, and 
others. In addition, we mean by ‘‘co- 
operation,” that the Program is carried 
on, at every stage, through cooperative 
action. As I stated earlier, the ISSCP 
is a grass-roots program—nothing is 
forced on anyone—we cooperate with 
local schools in attempting to improve 
programs when such cooperation is 
requested. Incidentally, while there are 
approximately 250 schools cooperating 
in the program, we were especially 
pleased to learn that three weeks ago 
all of the high schools in one county 
' decided to tackle a common problem 
in a county-wide study. 

On the local level, there are many 
patterns of organization. This is to be 
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expected since the internal patterns of 
organization should be geared to local 
needs. Perhaps organization looms too 
large in the eyes of us administrators. 
In the case of curriculum development 
in Illinois, its absence, that is, the ab- 
sence of adequate organization in the 
past has retarded progress. For a long 
time steps have been taken in the 
secondary schools of Illinois in the 
direction of improving the curriculum. 
These efforts have been concerned usu- 
ally with relatively small phases of the 
total curriculum. They have been 
conducted from time to time by various 
groups, including the Office of the 
State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, subject-matter associations, and 
the Illinois Secondary School Prin- 
cipals’ Association. Each group has 
tended to go its own way. Little co- 
ordination was obtained among the 
groups. Prior to the present undertak- 
ing no comprehensive plan which en- 
compasses all phases of the secondary 
school curriculum has been projected. 
In the Illinois Secondary School Cur- 
riculum Program we have begun to 
develop a comprehensive plan which 
will encompass all phases of the sec- 
ondary school curriculum. I submit 
therefore that an organization of this 
type unquestionably should be of great 
value to local schools in developing ef- 
fective programs of education for life 
adjustment. 

I should like to emphasize the im- 
portance, in developing effective pro- 
grams of education for life adjustment, 
of stressing improved learning oppor- 
tunities for all boys and girls. Our 
Illinois program is not beamed at im- 
proved opportunities for any one 
group—pupils in college preparatory 
curricula, pupils in general curricula, 
or pupils in vocational curricula— 
rather, we are trying to suggest steps 
which will lead to improvement for all 
pupils. This is indeed a large order. 
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III. EDUCATION FOR LIFE ADJUSTMENT: THE POINT OF VIEW 
OF THE LOCAL ADMINISTRATOR 


T. H. Broap 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 


Since Dr. Anderson has discussed cer- 
tain principles underlying Life Ad- 
justment Education and the part the 
U. S. Office is doing, and since Superin- 
tendent Nickell has discussed the Ili- 
nois program, I shall confine my re- 
marks to Life Adjustment in a given 
school. 

The guiding principles as set up by 
the Commission are: Life Adjustment 
first respects individual worth and 
personality; second, enrolls and retains 
all youth; third required courses and 
course content are concerned with 
problems of life; fourth, emphasis is 
upon direct experience; fifth, planning, 
organization, operation, and adminis- 
tration are democratic; sixth, records 
and data are used constructively; 
seventh, evaluation is for desirable 
changes in pupil behavior. 

Any school which attempts to de- 
velop a program dealing with Life 
Adjustment problems that may vary 
from the generally accepted academic 
pattern, must overcome problems from 
two sources: the first comes within the 
community where parents and other 
adults are fearful because the program 
is not “‘as they had in high school’’— 
that the program is not one that is 
primarily concerned with preparing 
students for college; there are others, 
but time does not allow their discus- 
sion. The second source of problems 
lies within the faculty of the school 
itself. These may arise because of lack 
of leadership on the part of the ad- 
ministration, lack of pre-service train- 
ing on the part of the teachers, vested 
interests of teachers, conflicts of phi- 
losophy, conflicts of belief in the nature 
of the learning process, lack of time 


on the part of the faculty members, or 
the fact that all the experience has 
been in the traditional academic cur- 
riculum. Other problems arising within 
the faculty will be a lack of conviction 
that there is merit to a program that 
is not academic-centered; a lack of 
materials for teaching which creates 
another kind of problem; a lack of 
security on the part of the teachers, 
which is a problem of great importance; 
and the lack of techniques to approach 
a different kind of teaching which 
presents still another serious prob- 
lem. 

In the above I have given you some 
of the problems that arise within a 
school when a change is attempted. I 
should like now to offer some suggested 
procedures. Of course it will be to the 
advantage of all schools if, rather than 
working at the problem in isolated situ- 
ations, several schools in a locality 
should pool their resources, even 
though their final products may be 
somewhat different. Confining our dis- 
cussion now to a single school, I would 
like to use the entire teaching staff in 
beginning an approach. One of the best 
approaches is probably a study of the 
community in which the students live, 
what happens to them when they leave 
school, what jobs are available in the 
community and outside the community 
and the kinds of community problems 
existing. Such a study should be done 
cooperatively by students, teachers, 
and parents. The study being done 
under the direction of the Secondary 
Commission of the North Central 
Association this year offers an excellent 
approach to a knowledge of the com- 
munity and community problems. A 
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study of drop-outs is very important 
and very helpful. 

When the school has discovered its 
needs, both for the individual and for 
the community, an evaluation of what 
is being done to meet those needs under 
the current school program is helpful. 
All such work involves much time on 
the part of everyone. It becomes the 
job of the principal, then, to find the 
ways and means necessary to provide 
time for such work. My experience is 
that the best work is done when school 
time is given for it and that it is best 
to do much of the work during the 
school term. In our own case our most 
successful approach was to do all the 
preliminary study and work during 
the school year, then use the facilities 
of a good summer workshop for mem- 
bers of the staff to do further study 
and to produce source units and teach- 
ing units—realizing, of course, that the 
experience of teachers in producing 
such units is of much more value than 
the finished product. 

In working with such a group of 
teachers and parents, the following 
steps are suggested: first, agree on the 
purposes of that particular school— 
why does the community support it, 
what kind of people do we expect its 
graduates to be; second, determine 
with the group what ‘“‘we’ believe 
about how children learn; third, study 
carefully the ‘‘Ten Imperative Needs 
of Youth” and attempt to establish 
areas of learning so an approach to the 
teaching to meet those needs can be 
made; fourth, agree on some problem 
to be attacked and begin work on one 
that is of real concern to the students 
and faculty. The important thing is to 
start. 

The committee must identify, recog- 
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nize and list the characteristics of be- 
havior which should be developed if 
the established objectives are effective. 
The committee should list all possible 
teaching approaches and_ techniques 
and should recognize that teachers’ 
personal interests enter into the teach- 
ing-learning situation. An adequate 
bibliography should be prepared, but 
more important than that, the com- 
mittee should accumulate all available 
materials. Last, learning is not effective 
if the experiencing does not include 
evaluation. Some methods of evalua- 
tion must be arrived at; the faculty 
should be aware that the evaluation 
must include the teaching methods, 
the materials used, whether or not the 
objectives were reached, and the 
validity of the methods of evaluation. 
Evaluation must be done often and it 
must include much pupil participation 
and thinking as well as pupil opinion. 

In conclusion it should be remem- 
bered that the activities of the Life 
Adjustment program devised to meet 
the needs of children will never be 
permanently established. Every group 
will have had experiences on which 
new ones must be built, so each group 
and each year will present a new kind 
of problem. Every school should be 
careful to avoid establishing a set 
program, but should keep a log of 
activities—an account of what has been 
done—then build on that. New teach- 
ers always present problems in such a 
school, so some definite ways of orient- 
ing those new people must be devised. 
The old saw about experience being the 
best teacher also holds in developing 
a life adjustment program; let teachers, 
parents, and pupils experience the 
activities involved in developing the 
program. 
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IV. EDUCATION FOR LIFE ADJUSTMENT: THE POINT OF VIEW 
OF THE UNITED STATES OFFICE OF EDUCATION! 


Howarp R. ANDERSON 
Washington, D.C. 


Tue Act which established the Office 
of Education assigned the Office re- 
sponsibility for gathering information 
about education and for disseminating 
it. For that reason the Office has had 
a great interest in life adjustment edu- 
cation, which for our purpose repre- 
sents the best possible type of educa- 
tion for all American youth. 

You have heard some of the earlier 
speakers mention the various work- 
shops, work conferences and study 
groups which have evolved materials 
relating to life adjustment education. 
One service rendered by the Office has 
been to take this material and to try 
to compare it for use in the schools. 

Perhaps the most important thing 
I can say this afternoon is to mention 
an address by J. Dan Paul, Division of 
Secondary Education, Office of Educa- 
tion, FSA, Washington (25), D. C. 
You will be able to obtain such ma- 
terials as a statement about developing 
life adjustment education in a local 
school. This particular statement is 
based directly upon work conferences 
that we have had, and includes prac- 
tical suggestions plus a bibliography. 

You may obtain another bulletin 
which describes getting programs of life 
adjustment education under way, 
thinking of the state level responsi- 
bility. 

Still another publication from the 
Office deals with the intellectual abili- 
ties of pupils in the adolescent period. 

We also have the report of the work 
on conferences held in Washington 
last October 11-15. We have a number 
of selected references, one dealing with 
the education of exceptional children 
and youth, that is, gifted children, and 

1 Rditor’s Note: Mr. Anderson did not speak 
from manuscript. The editor’s note appended 


to the report of Mr. Willis’s address applies here 
also. 


another dealing with mentally retarded 
pupils at the secondary school level. 
We also have a bibliography on sources 
of materials dealing with reading diffi- 
culties. 

Some of the very best material on 
life adjustment education is being 
distributed by the American Technical 
Society, at Drexel and 58th Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. This Society has for 
high school distribution, What’s in It 
for Me? I daresay a good many of you 
have seen that publication; also it has 
a primer on life adjustment education, 
a brand new volume, the author of 
which is J. Dan Paul. 

The basic document dealing with 
life adjustment education is called 
Life Adjustment Education for Every 
Youth, and is available from the 
Government Printing Office. 

I suppose there are a good many 
things which we ought to say to you, 
but I don’t think we can say them and 
still abide by the 3:59 deadline. For 
example, I would like to discuss with 
you the criteria of life adjustment edu- 
cation. I would like to make more 
clear the types of services which you 
ladies and gentlemen may obtain from 
the office. That is a consultive service 
especially in connection with work- 
shops, in-service education programs 
for teachers, and so on. 

I feel that the best purpose of the 
meeting, Mr. Chairman, will be served 
if I take seriously the suggestion that 
Washington speakers shouldn’t hold 
the floor for forty minutes, and that a 
three-minute speech is better anyway; 
so let’s see what happens after I sit 
down. 

(As the reader can see, Mr. Anderson sharply 
curtailed his remarks so as to allow discussion 
from the floor. The discussion which followed the 


panel presentation was both pointed and exten- 
sive. Editor.) 


GENERAL EDUCATION IN THE JUNIOR COLLEGE! 


B. LAMAR JOHNSON 
Stephens College, Columbia, Missouri 


You may have been wondering, as I 
have been, why those responsible for 
this program on general education 
singled out the junior college for spe- 
ial attention. We do not have on this 
program a specific presentation of 
general education in the teachers col- 
lege, in the liberal arts college, or in 
the lower division of the university. 
Why then, one on general education in 
the junior college? 

In my judgment, there are two com- 
pelling reasons for this. The junior 
college today is the most dynamic unit 
in American education, and it is 
confronted with general education 
problems that are both unique and 
challenging. 

As a background for this considera- 
tion of general education problems 
in the junior college, I should like 
briefly to comment on the junior col- 
lege as the most dynamic unit in 
American education. 

Following every war in which the 
United States has fought we have wit- 
nessed a rapid expansion of education. 

It was the public high school which 
expanded most notably after World 
War I. During the two decades fol- 
lowing 1918, the number of high schools 
in the country quadrupled and the 
number of students more than doubled. 

All evidence points to the fact that 
during the two decades following 
World War II, the junior college will 
expand even more rapidly than did 
high schools in the period following 
the First World War. Recommenda- 
tions to substantiate this forecast are, 
as you know, found in the reports of 


1 Read before the joint meeting of the Com- 
mission on Colleges and Universities and the 
Commission on Research and Service, Chicago, 
March 31, 1949. 


such varied groups as the American 
Youth Commission, the National Re- 
sources Planning Board, the Education 
Policies Commission, and the Presi- 
dent’s Commission on Higher Educa- 
tion. 


The President’s Commission on High- 
er Education states, 

The time has come to make education through 
the fourteenth grade available in the same way 
that high school education is now available. 

This means that tuition-free education should 
be available to all youth for the traditional fresh- 
man and sophomore years or for the traditional 
two-year junior college course. 

To achieve this, it will be necessary to develop 
much more extensively than at present such op- 
portunities as are now provided in local com- 
munities by the two-year junior college, com- 
munity institute, community college, or institute 
of arts and sciences.” 


I want us to pay particular attention 
to one sentence, “The time has come 
to make education through the four- 
teenth grade available in the same way 
that high school education is now 
available.” That statement has impli- 
cations. They stagger the imagination. 
They involve personnel, housing, 
equipment, curriculum, and _ enroll- 
ment. 

In regard to one of these implica- 
tions the President’s Commission 
states, ‘“‘The Commission believes that 
in 1960 a minimum of 4,600,000 young 
people should be enrolled in nonprofit 
institutions for education beyond the 
traditional twelfth grade. Of this total 
number, 2,500,000 should be in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth grades (jun- 
ior college level).’”” 

Of course, official reports and recom- 

2 President’s Commission on Higher Educa- 
tion, Higher Education for American Democracy. 


Vol. I. Establishing the Goals, p. 39. 
3 Tbid., p. 39. 
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mendations don’t always conform to 
reality. Therefore, let’s take a look at 
what is actually happening. The figures 
on enrollment are particularly impres- 
sive. In 1939 there were 155,588 stu- 
dents enrolled in the junior colleges of 
our nation. Today that figure has in- 
creased to 500,536. In other words 
during the past ten years, junior college 
enrollment has more than trebled— 
and the upward trend is continuing.* 

Yes, the predictions and recom- 
mendations of committees and com- 
missions and the statistics of growth 
unite in supporting the statement that 
the junior college is and gives promise 
of continuing to be the most rapidly 
expanding unit of American education. 

With considerations such as these in 
mind, the executive committee of this 
Association last year established a 
committee to study the procedures for 
accrediting junior colleges. 

One fact that stands out in any sur- 
vey is that junior colleges, despite their 
rapid growth and their increasing im- 
portance, have not taken significant 
leadership in the development of pro- 
grams of general education. If you 
were listing the best-known post-high 
school programs of general education, 
how many junior colleges would you 
include in your list? We know and 
discuss the general education programs 
of such institutions as Minnesota, 
Michigan State, Florida, Colgate, Har- 
vard, Chicago, and Iowa. We are not, 
however able to identify, much less 
discuss, general programs in a like 
number of junior colleges. 

Last year McGrath edited two very 
important volumes in the field of 
general education: Social Science in 
General Education® and Science in 
General Education.® 

4 Jesse P. Bogue, and Shirley Saunders. 
“Analysis of Junior-College Growth,’’ Junior 
College Journal, xix (February, 1949), 311-17. 


5 Karl J. McGrath, editor. Social Science in 
General Education. William C. Brown, 1948. 
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These two volumes include forty- 
three chapters describing as many 
specific general education courses in 
twenty-nine different institutions. Only 
two of the forty-three courses de- 
scribed are offered in a junior college— 
and both of these are offered in the 
same institution. In other words, only 
one of the twenty-nine institutions 
invited to contribute to these McGrath 
volumes on general education is a 
junior college. These volumes were 
prepared after the editor had made a 
comprehensive nation-wide investiga- 
tion of programs of general education. 
I fear, therefore, that it is no accident 
that only one junior college is repre- 
sented in the volume. 

I shall here make no attempt to 
support the need for general education 
in our junior colleges, for I assume that 
you and I recognize the necessity for 
training our youth in such areas of 
common need as citizenship, home and 
family life, communication, physical 
and mental health, and design for 
living. Rather I should like to identify 
and briefly to discuss three obstacles 
to general education which those of us 
in junior colleges must face and over- 
come: 


1. The University Halo 
2. The Vocational Urge 
3. The Tradition of Verbalism 


The first of these is the attitude 
towards universities which I have de- 
scribed as the University Halo. As an 
examiner for the Commission on Col- 
leges and Universities of the North 
Central Association, some weeks ago I 
visited the campus of a junior college 
which had applied for accrediting. In 
the reports prepared by the college 
staff, the curriculum characteristic 
which was most emphasized was this: 
“Our courses duplicate those of our 


6 Karl J. McGrath, editor. Science in General 
Education. William C. Brown, 1948. 
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state university as to titles, credit 
hours, textbooks, assignments, and 
methods of teaching.”’ With this intro- 
ductory background, it would be as- 
sumed that if the curriculum is based 
on student needs, the great majority 
of the students in this junior college 
are preparing for advanced work in 
the state university. Examination of 
student records revealed, however, 
that such is not the case. Actually only 
one-third of the entering students even 
graduate from this junior college, and 
only one-fifth of the entering students 
continue their education beyond junior 
college graduation. 

Prior to the war, there were a variety 
of junior college studies which united 
in indicating this same tendency. Tay- 
lor in a national study, Webb and Eells 
in California, Knox in Missouri and 
Walker in Mississippi agreed in their 
reports that three-fourths or more of 
the junior college students were taking 
college preparatory curricula despite 
the fact that only one-fourth to one- 
fifth of the students continue in college 
beyond junior college graduation.’ 

“The typical junior college appears 
to provide a course of study that is 
dominantly college preparatory, and 
the typical student pursues such a 
course. Curiously enough, however, 
when this student leaves the junior 
college he does not continue in an 
institution of higher learning. His 
schooling is complete. In other words, 
the junior college presents the para- 
doxical situation of devoting its major 
energies to attaining an objective 
needed by no more than one-fourth or 
one-fifth of its students. This condition 
has undoubtedly excluded from the 
junior college hundreds of thousands of 
youth who are not interested in pre- 


7 B, Lamar Johnson, ‘‘The Junior College,’’ in 
National Society for the Study of Education. 
Thirty-eighth Yearbook. Part II. General Educa- 
tion in the American College. Pp. 113-15. 
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paring for college entrance, but who 
would be interested in a curriculum 
planned to aid them in meeting press- 
ing problems of life.’’’ 

Yes, there is every sign that the 
heavy hand of university domination 
has retarded junior college curriculum 
development. It has discouraged the 
junior college from addressing itself 
directly to the needs of youth. It has 
encouraged the junior college to deal 
with the petty complications of aca- 
demic bookkeeping. 

Since I am on the faculty of a junior 
college which each year transfers its 
graduates to more than one hundred 
different colleges and universities, I 
have over the years observed a vast 
number of situations which have 
proved most frustrating to junior 
colleges actually interested in building 
programs of general education. 

There was, of course, the very usual 
situation of failing to grant transfer 
credit for newly established general 
education courses in science, and in the 
humanities, in the social sciences, and 
in communication. 

Within the last five years one of our 
large universities refused to grant 
transfer credit for any course the title 
of which included the word introduc- 
tion. Please note this university did not 
express an interest in what was taught 
in the course—much less in what stu- 
dents learned in it. The university was 
solely concerned about the course title. 

Another university today grants full 
transfer credit to courses in economics, 
psychology, sociology and philosophy 
if taken in the sophomore year—but 
no credit if these courses are taken in 
the freshman year. I have not yet seen 
evidence which indicates that psy- 
chology is worth six credits if taken in 
grade fourteen and is worth no credits 
if taken in grade thirteen. 


8 Tbid., p. 115. 
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-And so we might go on—but enough 
has been said to suggest the hampering 
influence which the requirements of 
academic bookkeepers can have upon 
the junior college curriculum. 

There is, I am happy to report, a 
brighter side to the picture. The condi- 
tions to which I have referred are 
changing for the better. Universities 
which ten years ago raised their eye- 
brows at the mention of general 
courses in the humanities or in family 
life preparation, are today offering 
such courses themselves. More and 
more universities are ceasing to worry 
about the titles of courses transfer 
students have taken and are concerning 
themselves instead with the aptitudes 
of the students, their habits of work- 
manship, and their achievement. 

There is, of course, abundant re- 
search evidence to support the more 
liberal position which universities are 
increasingly taking toward the transfer 
problem. The work of Shofstall at 
Missouri and Johnson at Minnesota, 
and the findings of the Eight Year 
Study of the Progressive Education 
Association, unite in indicating that 
the importance of specific course pre- 
requisites for successful advanced work 
has been grossly exaggerated. 

The most recent study bearing on 
this problem to come to my attention 
was made at Syracuse University, 
where Miss Ruth Maguire studied 
the records of 430 students who trans- 
ferred to Syracuse University from 
junior colleges during the ten years 
from 1937 to 1946. This investigation 
revealed “that the student from the 
junior-college terminal or semiprofes- 
sional curriculums achieved as well, or 
better, academically than the student 
prepared in the general academic cur- 
riculum.’’ 


9 Jesse P. Bogue. “‘From the Secretary’s 
Desk,” Junior College Journal, xix (February, 
1949), 359. 
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On the whole, I am feeling encour- 
aged about the decline of university 
domination. The results of research and 
the liberalizing of practice are bringing 
greater freedom to junior colleges with 
respect to curriculum building and to 
the program planning of individual 
students. 

And yet I must confess that as uni- 
versities and senior colleges grant free- 
dom to those of us in junior colleges, 
we frequently don’t know what to do 
with it. The easy thing is to continue 
to offer courses which ape those offered 
at the neighboring university, or those 
courses which we teachers took when 
we were undergraduates. Yes, as 
university domination goes out of the 
picture, the university halo continues. 
It offers a challenge to those of us in 
junior colleges to launch forth and 
build curricula and programs of study 
based on the needs and goals of our 
students, and of the society in which 
they live. 

Granted that a junior college is free 
from university domination, and 
granted that a junior college is even 
unimpressed by the halo of tradition 
and is ready to build a program based 
on the life needs of its students, it is 
faced by a further dilemma. I am re- 
ferring to the vocational urge felt by 
its students, the persons whom it 
serves. Although the felt need for occu- 
pational training may be temporarily 
accentuated by the enrollment of 
veterans, the demand to be prepared 
for earning a living will and should be 
with us always. 

It seems clear to me that one of the 
important general education objectives 
of the junior college must be that of 
vocational orientation. Our young 
people need help in coming to a better 
understanding of their abilities, their 
interests, and their set of values as 
these relate to the needs of society and 
to supply and demand in various oc- 
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cupational areas. The crying need for 
help and guidance in this area is indi- 
cated by studies which reveal 80 to 
go percent of a school’s population 
planning to enter one or the other of 
the professions in which society can 
accommodate no more than 5 or 6 
percent of our workers. 

But after we have achieved an 
effective program of occupational guid- 
ance in which students are helped to 
select vocations for which they have 
aptitudes and interests and in which 
there is a need for workers, we face a 
further problem—that of the student 
who is hell-bent on vocational training 
and nothing else. Building a program 
to fit the life needs of these students 
and motivating them to see the values 
of such a program becomes a challenge 
for the junior college—both in cur- 
riculum building and in guidance. 

Although there is no catch-all solu- 
tion to this problem, I should like to 
suggest an approach to such a solution. 
I have yet to see a plan of classification 
which succeeds in dividing courses 
into water-tight compartments, one of 
which can be labeled “general educa- 
tion” and the other, “vocational.” 
The achievement of the goals of gen- 
eral education is today essential for 
success in most any occupation. I shall 
mention just three of these goals, the 
occupational applications of which are 
obvious: 

1. The ability to communicate effec- 
tively—by writing and speaking, by 
reading and listening. 

2. The development of habits of 
healthful living—and I am referring 
to both physical and mental health. 

3. The ability to get along with and 
to work with people. 

To these goals might well be added 
those of preparation for home and 
family living—for you and I know the 
hampering influence that broken homes 
can have upon work success. We might 
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also add the goals of appreciation of 
the arts and an understanding of the 
scientific world in which we live. Cer- 
tainly achievement in these areas gives 
a breadth of understanding which 
makes itself felt in most any working 
situation. My first suggestion, then, 
in meeting the problem of the voca- 
tional urge is to utilize that urge as a 
motivating factor for general education 
goals and courses. 

Concomitant with the recognition of 
occupational values in the goals of 
general education is the need for recog- 
nizing and providing general educa- 
tional values in so-called occupational 
courses. Courses in retailing, in radio, 
and in business can, and often do, 
make significant contributions to com- 
monly accepted general education 
goals, including communication, per- 
sonal adjustment, and even citizenship 
and appreciation. Let us not, however, 
take these values for granted. Rather 
let us select as teachers in vocational 
areas, men and women who in their 
own lives exhibit the achievement of 
general education goals. Let us alsoin 
planning our courses make certain that 
we are not over-emphasizing skills, 
routines, and techniques to the ex- 
clusion of adjustment to a world in 
which art, ideas, and ideals continue 
to be of major importance. 

The vocational urge cannot, and 
should not, be denied. But, in utilizing 
it as a motivating factor for general 
education, we can make a virtue of 
necessity. Let us not set general educa- 
tion over against occupational training. 
The individual student is a single 
entity—not one compartment of edu- 
cation for living and another compart- 
ment of education for making a living. 
Let us recognize the student as the 
essential unifying factor and let us 
build our educational program around 
his life and needs. If we do this, we 
will build a program which will give 
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high place to the values and goals of 
general education. 

In conclusion, I should like to discuss 
a third obstacle to general education 
in the junior college, namely, the 
tradition of verbalism. You will recall 
the recommendation of the report of 
the President’s Commission on Higher 
Education regarding the needed expan- 
sion of education for ‘“‘all American 
youth.” After establishing a case for 
equal educational opportunity, the 
Commission identifies several barriers 
to the achievement of this goal: 


We shall be denying educational opportunity 
to many young people as long as we maintain the 
present orientation of higher education toward 
verbal skills and intellectual interests. Many 
young people have abilities of a different kind, 
and they cannot receive “‘education commen- 
surate with their native capacities” in colleges 
and universities that recognize only one kind of 
educable intelligence. 

Traditionally the colleges have sifted out as 
their special clientele persons possessing verbal 
aptitudes and a capacity for grasping abstrac- 
tions. But many other aptitudes—such as social 
sensitivity and versatility, artistic ability, motor 
skill and dexterity, and mechanical aptitude and 
ingenuity—also should be cultivated in a society 
depending, as ours does, on the minute division 
of labor and at the same time upon the orchestra- 
tion of an enormous variety of talents. 

If the colleges are to educate the great body of 
American youth, they must provide programs 
for the development of other abilities than those 
involved in academic aptitude, and they cannot 
continue to concentrate on students with one 
type of intelligence to the neglect of youth with 
other talents. 


Upon occasion proponents of general 
education assume that general educa- 
tion is and must by definition be, ver- 
bal in content and approach. This as- 
sumption, is in my opinion, completely 
erroneous. The basic concepts of gen- 
eral education demand that each stu- 
dent be given an opportunity to pre- 
pare for effective living. The particular 
method of achievement will vary from 


President’s Commission on Higher Education, 
Op. Cit., P. 32. 


college to college, from class to class, 
and even from student to student. 

This situation reminds me of one 
of the strangest characters in Greek 
mythology, that strong-minded indi- 
vidual, Procrustes. Procrustes, you'll 
remember, used to invite travellers in 
for the night, but there was a catch 
in his hospitality. If the guest’s legs 
were too long for the bed, Procrustes 
would cut off the extra footage; if the 
legs were too short, he would stretch 
them. When we try to make individuals 
conform to a rigid curriculum and 
method of teaching, rather than to 
adapt the system to the individual, we 
are making a Procrustes’ bed of our 
colleges. 

But perhaps someone will suggest 
that this obstacle to general education 
is not unique to the junior college, and 
that is also exists in senior colleges and 
universities. I should certainly agree 
that the tradition of verbalism and the 
mass approach to education is a prob- 
lem in our universities and in our senior 
colleges. I am, however, convinced 
that, for the reasons suggested in the 
report of the President’s Commission, 
this problem applies with particular 
force in the junior college—for we must 
remember that with the rapid expan- 
sion of the junior college we now have, 
we will have, and we should have 
student bodies of increasing heteroge- 
neity. 

With this in mind it is essential that 
the junior college develop a program 
of general education in which all varie- 
ties of valid experience and techniques 
will be used. Let us use work experi- 
ence, field study and observation, lab- 
oratory work of all types—and let us 
use along with discussion, reading, and 
even upon occasion lectures, the best 
available audio-visual aids to learning. 
Let us learn from the experience of the 
armed forces, and adapt our methods 
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of teaching and our tools of teaching 
to each particular learning objective 
and situation. 

We have seen, today, that the junior 
college is the most rapidly developing 
unit in American education. We have 
also recognized the central importance 
of general education in the junior col- 
lege. General education in the junior 
college must, however, overcome three 
obstacles: the University Halo, the 
Vocational Urge, and the Tradition of 
Verbalism. 

None of these obstacles is insuper- 
able. The junior college can, and will, 
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leave the road to yesterday and de- 
velop a curriculum based upon the de- 
mands of our own era. It can develop 
programs of guidance and teaching 
centered around the individual student. 
It can reach out for new tools of teach- 
ing, new learning experiences. By ac- 
cepting nothing merely because it is 
traditional, but rejecting nothing with- 
out putting it to the test, it can so 
equip itself that the great demands that 
are today being made on general edu- 
cation, particularly in the junior col- 
lege, will not be a burden, but rather 
will be a stimulating challenge. 


CONTEMPORARY PROBLEMS IN INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS! 


J. E. STONECIPHER 
Des Moines. Iowa 


I. Instructional materials are increas- 
ingly a problem 


AS SCHOOLS accept the principle that 
they best serve their purpose for being, 
to the extent that they meet “‘the im- 
perative needs of youth,” and as “Life 
Adjustment Education for Every 
Youth” becomes more than a slogan, 
the text materials that can help teach- 
ers realize these objectives become in- 
creasingly important. Teaching the 
heritage of our culture, with eyes on 
the logical organization of events or 
the orderly study of fundamental 
principles, calls for one type of text 
material. The improvement of the 
American textbooks has lessened the 
problems involved in this type of edu- 
cation, although the perfect text has 
not yet been written. But when we set 
the pupil in the center of our thinking, 
and purpose to aid him to adjust to the 
complex life of today, the problem of 
text material to help do the job be- 
comes critical. We are not going to dis- 
card textbooks as we now know them, 
but the whole job of supplying the 
content through which the schools ac- 
complish their aims is more and more 
outgrowing the bounds of our books 
and publishing programs. 

The teachers of America have found 
that they cannot leave to chance or to 
the ingenuity of the pupil the task of 
applying the lessons of the past to the 
problems of today. The teaching of 
what has occurred or has been dis- 
covered is the easy part of the problem. 
When we begin to deal with the appli- 
cations of fundamental principles to 


1 This address and the two which follow con- 
stitute a series on contemporary school problems 
which was presented at the first session of the 
Commission on Research and Service, March 30, 
1949. 


the jobs to be done in the world or when 
we grapple with some of the unsolved 
controversial problems of our time, we 
meet the really difficult text problem 
faced regularly by teachers. May we 
consider how teachers may undertake 
the selection of materials to be used in 
instruction? 


1. A few, and only a few, pioneering 
teachers in favored situations can 
create their own text materials. 

2. A few more will be independent 
of any text and direct their pupils 
in the use of a rich variety of 
sources, employing effective re- 
search methods. 

3. Many will enrich the content of 
standard texts, using a variety 
of sources. They will be willing 
to supplant the basic text for a 
few areas of study if good ma- 
terial is available to place in the 
hands of pupils. This is the great 
group of teachers that are ready 
for help now and will eagerly use 
materials that promise to be 
effective. 

4. A distressingly large number of 
teachers will use the adopted text 
with only minor adaptations to 
meet the changing conditions of 
the time and the unique needs of 
their class groups. 


A single basic text, however excellent 
and useful, becomes increasingly inade- 
quate to ‘meet the needs of modern 
teachers in many areas of learning. If 
the new era into which we are emerging 
is to be even passably understood by 
secondary school pupils, the text ma- 
terials must change and expand to 
include the necessary revisions of new 
concepts, purposes, and facts. A global, 
one world, atomic-fission powered, 
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united, peaceful era of collaborating 
peoples of the earth will be poorly 
served by text materials written to 
express the understandings and condi- 
tions of a nationalistic, isolationist, 
divided, restricted-trade era of the 
pre-war period. A description of the 
United Nations organization and its 
promises, written in the first enthusi- 
asm following the San Francisco Con- 
ference, wouldn’t make convincing 
reading for the 1949 class in American 
history. The two-power pattern of 
world pressures of 1949 needs interpre- 
tation in the light of changing adjust- 
ments to the world scene that is more 
fundamental than today’s newspaper 
headlines can reveal. If jet-powered 
planes required engine overhaul every 
fifteen hours in 1946 and now require 
such overhaul only after over two 
hundred hours of service, we can see 
that international relations are not the 
only areas in which change is rapid and 
fundamental. Basic texts cannot be re- 
vised frequently enough to meet the 
need. Rewriting the last chapter or 
adding a new section is inadequate. 
New viewpoints and recent informa- 
tion may and do modify our interpre- 
tations of past history and develop- 
ments. Writers need to try out ideas, 
theories, and approaches on a less 
expensive basis than is involved in a 
complete textbook of normal size. We 
can expect much help from the constant 
improvement of basic textbooks and 
will continue to rely upon them 
greatly, but they cannot meet the de- 
mand for new and live text material. 


II. In what fields of secondary study are 
the problems of text materials most 
pressing? 

Of all areas of study, the field of the 
social studies is probably the most 
rapidly shifting and the most baffling 
to explain in terms of a fixed interpre- 
tation. A study of the headlines in cur- 
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rent periodicals can make a class group 
aware of the changes. To understand 
the implications of the changes is ex- 
ceedingly difficult, but it is an essential 
for good citizenship. To direct a study 
of the implications in extremely con- 
troversial areas, which are the living, 
growing, most vital developments in 
our society, is a task that calls for more 
resources than most teachers possess. 
The social studies, therefore, take top 
rank among the high school fields in 
which the problem of text materials is 
of most concern. 

Science is probably a close second to 
the social studies in the need for keep- 
ing up to date. Many science teachers 
believe that the principles of science 
change little and that textbooks may 
be quite satisfactory over long periods 
of time. The science teacher that be- 
gets the greatest interest among his 
pupils, however, is the one who keeps 
them conscious of the new and exciting 
applications of the principles, making 
of science a changing field with which 
no textbook can keep pace. 

Secondary schools concern them- 
selves today with a whole series of 
problems that do not fit into the tradi- 
tional patterns of subjects. They are 
real problems for high school youth. 
Some of them become incorporated in 
the courses given under traditional 
titles, while others are given as extra- 
curricular or non-credit studies. In this 
category we find personal growth, 
family relations, good manners, voca- 
tional orientation, inter-group relations 
safety education, and highway safety. 
The whole field of guidance as it affects 
the study by the pupil to secure a 
background for self-guidance, self- 
orientation, and self-adjustment re- 
quires constant search for helpful 
books and pamphlets. The provision of 
text materials for studies of this type 
has improved greatly in recent years 
but still constitutes a problem. 
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IIT. How can the new text materials be 
obtained? 


Let us accept the fact that most of 
our teachers, for the time being, will 
organize their courses around basic 
textbooks, and will seek materials to 
supplement the inadequacies of even 
the best of them. For some portions 
of the course, when good content ma- 
terial can be obtained, many teachers 
will be ready to undertake a more 
complete study of problems or topics 
that are close to the lives and interests 
of the young people in their classes. 
Where may they turn for materials 
that can keep a whole class busy, or 
several class sections profitably at work 
without frustrations and delays when 
several need to use the same research 
source? 

Magazines and newspapers provide 
much material to enrich the textbook 
and illustrate its principles. Such 
magazines as Time, Newsweek, United 
States News, Survey Graphic and others 
are of high value. Even more useful 
to the busy teacher are the student 
level newspapers such as the American 
Observer, Our Times, Scholastic and 
their companion publications for vary- 
ing grade levels. They provide a rela- 
tively inexpensive interpretation of 
the current happenings with due regard 
for the background out of which they 
came. Their editorial and research 
staffs would do credit to any magazine 
for adult information and their orienta- 
tion to youth levels of understanding 
certainly exceeds that of most of our 
authors of textbooks. Few teachers, 
however, would undertake to teach a 
course relying upon these alone as 
texts. They must cover too wide a 
range and treat each topic too briefly 
to fill the need. 

Pamphlet materials offer the great- 
est promise for flexible courses which 
can adapt with some readiness to the 
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interests and needs of the class, keep 
within hailing distance of current de- 
velopments, and not be prohibitive 
in costs. These, supplemented again 
by audio-visual educational materials, 
can help the teacher overcome some 
of the barriers to the study of real 
contemporary problems. The amount 
of such publication has been increasing 
in late years. Before using any of them 
for more than research purposes, the 
teacher must satisfy certain questions. 
Some of them are: 


Is it authentic and accurate? 

Does it crusade for one point of 
view on a controversial subject? 

Does it cover a reasonably com- 
plete study of the topic, or only a 
selected part? 

Is it written with language and 
concept on the level of the pupils 
who study it? 

Will secondary school pupils ac- 
cept it and use it in developing 
their own views? 


Dr. Paul R. Gillen reported to a 
group of business public relations 
people recently that industry and com- 
merce spends annually about 
$100,000,000 for cooperating with 
schools. A sizeable portion of this is 
spent on pamphlet and leaflet material 
for use in the schools. Much of it is 
biased and incomplete. It often makes 
no attempt to see all sides of a question. 
A comparison of such a pamphlet with 
a better type of publication will 
readily emphasize the difference be- 
tween the pamphlet that intends to 
inform and the one which intends to 
develop a particular attitude or view. 
The flood of such pamphlets, furnished 
without cost to schools, is a problem 
of considerable importance. Some of 
them are produced by careful research 
organizations, designed to inform with- 
out bias. Others are so frankly preju- 
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diced and so patently propagandistic 
that they have no place in the class- 
room. 

A slowly growing amount of text 
pamphlet material that meets the cri- 
teria suggested is becoming available. 
Most of these are produced by organi- 
zations with the sole purpose of aiding 
in the education of youth. The book- 
lets are intended for study by children 
of given levels of maturity, and are 
as authentic and unbiased as the 
authors can make them. The difficulty 
faced here is that the pamphlets cover 
too few of the topics of concern to 
teachers and students, not enough 
educationally concerned organizations 
are active, and the expense and diffi- 
culty of producing them limit the 
choice and the supply. Most text 
publishers find the production of 
pamphlet text material less profitable 
than standard type textbooks and do 
not make the attempt to meet the 
need. With a few notable exceptions, 
not enough volume of sales is obtained 
to make the publication attractive as 
a financial venture. 

It seems necessary that educational 
organizations continue to promote and 
support the attempt to provide teach- 
ers with pamphlet type texts which 
offer the greatest promise of success 
for keeping the study materials up-to- 
date and revised as frequently as neces- 
sary. It is not difficult to make a 
convincing case for the need for such 
materials or for the value of their use 
when provided. But the cost of pro- 
duction, the difficulty of distribution 
and promotion to get volume, and the 
small profit returns when the price is 
held low in the attempt to get a large 
volume of use, work against getting 
the needed pamphlets. 

Only a few educational organizations 
have experimented in the field of 
sponsoring student materials. For 
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twelve years the North Central As- 
sociation has worked for the publica- 
tion and distribution of units sponsored 
by its Committee on Experimental 
Units. The National Association of 
Secondary School Principals has pro- 
duced and distributed through its 
national office the excellent Consumer 
Education pamphlets. The Association 
of Supervisors and Curriculum Direc- 
tors carried on the Building America 
publication with wide distribution 
and use. The institute on Pacific Rela- 
tions produced several pamphlets on 
the Far East area of the world. Thus 
far, production has been but a drop in 
the bucket. With so few publications 
to choose from, teachers use them as 
reference material only. They need 
them in classroom sets as basic in- 
formation on which study and discus- 
sion can be founded. The matter is 
important. Students must deal with 
vital and current issues of today if 
they are to develop the ability to do 
so as adult citizens. The desire and 
willingness of teachers to do so must 
be developed at the same time the 
materials to accomplish the purpose 
are produced and experimented with. 
Educational organizations can thus 
serve an important function by helping 
to encourage both publishers and 
teachers in devising and using this 
promising type of text material. 
The North Central Association, with 
the approval and encouragement of its 
Executive Committee, seeks to align 
itself with those of professional groups 
that see the promotion of more effec- 
tive text materials as one of their 
means of improving education. The 
problem has not been solved. The 
materials needed are not being pro- 
duced without sponsorship and en- 
couragement of a few publishers in- 
terested in the venture on an experi- 
mental basis. Perhaps subsidized publi- 
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cation is the only answer. The North 
Central Association is almost alone in 
trying to develop a program of publi- 
cation on a self-supporting basis in 
cooperation with established publish- 
ers. Its first venture, begun in 19309, 
was successful in that the materials 
were received and used with some 
degree of enthusiasm. More than 
147,000 copies were sold. It was, 
however, not financially attractive to 
the publishers. We now have another 
publisher, the Charles E. Merrill 
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Company, which believes enthusias- 
tically in the need for such materials 
and is trying new methods to make 
publication profitable. We are at the 
beginnings of the program, with five 
titles now available and others to 
come.! One unit in the science field has 
been produced in cooperation with 
McGraw-Hill Book Company. 


1 Editor’s Note: See Publications of the North 
Central Association elsewhere in this issue for 
current titles of Unit Studies. 
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CONTEMPORARY PROBLEMS IN AUDIO-VISUAL MATERIALS 


Byron L. WESTFALL 
Indiana State Teachers College, Terre Haute, Indiana 


THIS REPORT is largely a condensation 
of a detailed report published in the 
October, 1948, issue of the QUARTERLY 
and made available in the form of 
reprints. The original article entitled, 
“Better Teaching Through Audio- 
Visual Materials,” represents the joint 
efforts of all members of the sub- 
committee and several collaborators. 
The report was prepared with the hope 
that classroom teachers would find in 
it valuable ideas for the improvement 
of classroom instruction through the 
utilization of audio-visual materials 
and that principals and superintendents 
would find suggestions for facilitating 
a good audio-visual program. 

The results of experimental psy- 
chology, as well as common observa- 
tion, indicate that learning, to be 
effective, must be based on meaningful 
experiences. Hence, the good teacher 
attempts to provide a large variety of 
such experiences. In recent years there 
has been increased acceptance by 
school administrators, teachers, and 
the public of the fact that learning in 
school can be promoted very effec- 
tively by increased use of motion pic- 
tures, lantern slides, field trips, radio 
programs, and recordings. However, 
there are certain difficulties which in 


1 Sub-Committee on Audio-Visual Education: 
Byron L. Westfall, Indiana State Teachers 
College, Terre Haute, Indiana (Chairman); 
Stephen M. Corey, Columbia University, New 
York City; E. L. Harden, Michigan State Col- 
lege, East Lansing, Michigan; A. B. Roberts, 
Illinois State Teachers College, Macomb, 
Illinois; Frank E. Sorenson, University of 
Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebraska; I. Keith Tyler, 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 

Collaborators: Robert E. Schreiber, Misha- 
waka Public Schools, Mishawaka, Indiana; Mrs. 
Myrtle Sugarman, Denver Public Schools, 
Denver, Colorado; Clair Tettemer, Ohio State 
University, Columbus, Ohio, Catherine Williams, 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 


many cases greatly reduce the extent 
to which these audio-visual materials 
are used. Some of the most important 
of such problems are these: 


1. Where can audio-visual materials 
and equipment be obtained? 

2. Where can teachers get informa- 
tion concerning audio-visual ma- 
terials and programs? 

3. How can a teacher most effec- 
tively utilize common audio- 
visual materials in classroom 
instruction? 

4. How can a teacher best help 
pupils to develop the ability to 
discriminate between good and 
poor radio programs or motion 
pictures? 

5. What type of organization and 
what facilities should school ad- 
ministrators provide so that ca- 
pable teachers will be able to use 
audio-visual materials effectively? 

6. What type of in-service education 
do teachers need to enable them 
to use audio-visual materials effec- 
tively? 

7. How can the audio-visual pro- 
gram be evaluated? 


An attempt will be made to answer 
in part these and similar questions. 

In answer to the questions in regard 
to where audio-visual materials and 
equipment can be obtained and where 
teachers can get information concern- 
ing audio-visual materials and pro- 
grams, I shall refer you to the original 
report. The committee prepared a 
fairly comprehensive bibliography and 
a reasonably complete list of sources 
of common audio-visual equipment 
and materials. 

Perhaps the most important single 
problem in audio-visual education 
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facing classroom teachers is this: 

How can a teacher most effectively 
utilize common audio-visual materials? 

The past few years have witnessed 
spectacular growth in the use of in- 
structional motion pictures, film strips, 
radio transcriptions, and slides. As a 
result, the notion unfortunately has 
arisen that audio-visual aids are some- 
thing brand new. It is only recently 
that specialists have begun to speak of 
“audio-visual instructional materials” 
and have brought to general attention 
the fact that such materials go quite 
beyond the limits of projected and re- 
corded aids and include almost all 
kinds of instructional materials. In 
fact, almost all teachers regularly use 
at least some audio-visual materials 
and devices. Examples are maps, 
charts, globes, sand tables, pictures, 
blackboards, and field trips. Essen- 
tially, therefore, audio-visual materials 
are not new, even though they do have 
their newer forms. 

A good teacher does not use an in- 
structional aid for itself alone. He has 
objectives of instruction; then he tries 
to interest his pupils and to give them 
the experiences which will help them 
to attain the desired objectives. The 
audio-visual materials are employed to 
give many of the meaningful experi- 
ences needed by the pupil to enable 
him to attain the objectives of in- 
struction. As with all instructional 
materials the teacher should select 
audio-visual aids very carefully and 
should be familiar with them himself. 
He must use the audiovisual instruc- 
tional material at the time it fits the 
lesson. The purposes for using instruc- 
tional materials must be clear in the 
mind of the teacher so that he may 
transmit these purposes to the class in 
advance and keep them constantly in 
mind during the use of any aid and 
following such use in subsequent dis- 
cussion and related activities. 
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The use of the aid should be repeated 
as many times as necessary. The 
teacher should not hesitate to use 
certain instructional materials a num- 
ber of times if further use will result 
in additional important learning. In- 
structional films, in particular, go so 
fast that a re-showing is often almost 
imperative. 

After the lesson or unit is completed, 
or possibly during its progress, the 
teacher evaluates what has taken place 
and the values which have been 
achieved. To summarize, the teacher 
should select audio-visual aids care- 
fully, examine them in advance of 
class use, keep in mind the specific 
purposes for using each aid, use it at a 
time when it fits the lesson, repeat it 
as many times as necessary, and evalu- 
ate the outcome. 

How can a teacher best help pupils to 
develop the ability to discriminate be- 
tween good and poor radio programs or 
motion pictures and other so-called mass 
media of communication? 

The need for discrimination is ob- 
vious when we consider the vast array 
of motion pictures, radio programs, 
comic books, picture magazines, juke 
boxes, and billboards to which the 
high school student is subjected. The 
same mechanical advances which make 
possible the enrichment of teaching 
through radio programs, motion pic- 
tures, field trips, slides, and models 
have filled the out-of-school life of 
pupils with an array of glittering and 
exciting experiences pitched to the 
lowest common denominator of mass 
taste and mirroring the conflicting 
mores of a developing civilization. Edu- 
cation for living cannot ignore this 
situation. In fact the school becomes 
increasingly unrealistic and ineffective 
as the gap widens between traditional 
content and method and _ everyday 
living. In another sense, too, the school 
dare not ignore the mass media—mo- 
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tion pictures, radio, and the press. 
The very survival of western civiliza- 
tion is dependent upon the decisions 
which the American people make in 
these crucial years. These decisions 
are influenced and often determined 
by the adequacy and relevancy of the 
information which the radio, press, and 
the movies can supply. Hence, the high 
school must do its part in developing 
critical discrimination with regard to 
these primary sources of information 
on public issues. 

What is discrimination and how can 
it be developed? Discrimination is the 
ability to discern differences, to sep- 
arate the “good” from the “bad,” to 
make judgments on the basis of stand- 
ards. There are of course degrees of 
discrimination. The truly discriminat- 
ing person reacts in terms of standards 
which he has carefully thought through. 
In fact each new experience not only 
is judged by these standards, but in 
turn the experience throws new light 
on the standards themselves. Dis- 
crimination is developed only through 
exposure to a variety of experiences of 
differing quality. In any field the stu- 
dent must sample widely. But variety 
of experience does not automatically 
develop critical taste. These various 
experiences must be compared, evalu- 
ated, and interpreted. The young per- 
son today is exposed to a much wider 
assortment of happenings than were 
the boys and girls of previous genera- 
tions. Yet they are not necessarily more 
discriminating. Indeed many of them 
are more confused, more mixed up, 
less sure of their values than were 
their predecessors. Somewhere the 
adolescent must be taught to reflect 
upon these varied experiences. He 
must be taught the techniques of dis- 
crimination and must be given the time 
and opportunity to practice them. 

The discriminating approach to the 
experiences of living must become a 
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responsibility of all teachers. It must 
not be compartmentalized. Each sub- 
ject in the high school curriculum has 
points at which it is affected by today’s 
mass media and teachers in each field 
should accept the responsibility for the 
development of taste and discrimina- 
tion on the part of young people. 

Taste cannot be compelled; it grows. 
The teacher should never attempt to 
impose his own standards of artistry 
or of integrity upon students. They 
must develop their own in terms of 
their unique needs, interests, and ex- 
periences. This is not to imply, how- 
ever, that the teacher simply stands 
aside to let nature take its course. On 
the contrary it is his responsibility to 
arrange the conditions under which 
discrimination develops. He must ex- 
pose the adolescent to new types of 
experience. He must give time for and 
encouragement to the discussion of 
these experiences. He must point up 
the conflicts and confusions which make 
the formulation of standards necessary. 
He can call attention to the varied 
likes and dislikes within the group 
which need further clarification. In 
short, he can be a true teacher who 
stimulates learning. For taste and 
discrimination, because they involve 
basic values, are at the center of the 
educational process. They give meaning 
and direction to living. 

What type of organization and what 
facilities should school administrators 
provide so that capable teachers will be 
able to use audio-visual materials effec- 
tively? 

The ultimate goal of the classroom 
teacher is to provide a background of 
rich, varied, and meaningful experi- 
ences for the students. The more vivid 
and realistic these experiences, the 
more pleasant the learning situation 
will be and the longer the information 
will be retained. Careful selection and 
proper utilization of audio-visual ma- 
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terials will enable the instructor more 
nearly to attain this desired goal. To 
achieve this learning situation, the 
school administrator, the audio-visual 
director, and the classroom teachers 
need to work together. 

A good educational program is one 
in which the teacher uses all types of 
instructional materials from textbooks 
and blackboards to field trips, models, 
and radio programs. Each is used as it 
contributes toward teaching goals. 

To have the various audio-visual 
aids at hand when needed by the 
teacher and to assist him in planning 
the most effective means of presenta- 
tion are two important duties of the 
audio-visual director. Efficient ad- 
ministration of the audio-visual de- 
partment is essential in promoting 
more extensive use of these materials 
in the classroom. 

The audio-visual director therefore 
has a very strategic place in determin- 
ing the degree of success of the audio- 
visual program in a given school. The 
school administration should select 
the director very carefully and should 
give him the necessary time and funds 
to carry out the many duties of a good 
audio-visual department. In a small 
school an hour or so a day and a 
relatively small budget may be suffi- 
cient to make possible a good program. 
In larger schools more time and more 
money must be provided. 

One of the first duties of a new 
audio-visual director is to work with 
the school administrator in selecting a 
suitable place for the audio-visual 
center. The audio-visual headquarters 
should be centrally located, and 
whether it is one large room or a series 
of rooms, it should be allotted sufficient 
space for (1) the audio-visual library, 
(2) the office, (3) the pre-view room 
and laboratory, (4) the work room 
and (5) the storage room. 

The audio-visual library will play a 
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very important part in this program. 
It should contain books covering the 
various phases of audio-visual ma- 
terials; it should have magazines, bulle- 
tins, directories, and catalogs. A bulle- 
tin board and a display center should 
be available. Materials and equipment 
should be cataloged and circulated on 
a plan similar to the Dewey Decimal 
System. An evaluation index helps 
teachers to select materials more in- 
telligently. 

The space needed for the office, the 
pre-view room, the work room, and 
the storage room will be determined 
by the uses to be made of each one on 
the basis of these requirements. Con- 
siderable thought should be given to 
the selection of the proper location of 
the audio-visual center. In some cases 
the school library may be the logical 
place. In others, a separate location is 
desirable. 

A well-balanced audio-visual pro- 
gram can enrich the educational offer- 
ing on every grade level and in every 
department of the school or school 
system. When considered from this 
point of view, the need for selecting a 
capable director, an active audio-visual 
committee, and a suitable place for 
housing the department should be very 
apparent. To do less is condemning 
the audio-visual program to mediocrity 
or failure before it starts. 

What type of in-service education do 
teachers need to enable them to use 
audio-visual materials effectively? 

Encouraging the professional growth 
of a teaching staff is one of the major 
responsibilities of those charged with 
managing a modern school, and helping 
teachers to improve their utilization of 
audio-visual materials is but one phase 
of the more general problem of in- 
service training. Any vital program of 
in-service training to improve instruc- 
tion will cause teachers to use a greater 
variety of instructional materials. How- 
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ever, since many capable teachers have 
been in service since before the present 
emphasis on audio-visual materials be- 
gan there is usually more need for 
direct help with such materials than in 
many other areas of the teacher’s 
work. 

One essential to adequate profes- 
sional growth on the part of a teaching 
staff is the existence of conditions 
favorable to good teaching. Hence 
many of the suggestions made else- 
where in this report concerning the 
organization necessary for a successful 
audio-visual program also have a 
direct bearing on the effectiveness of 
the in-service training. Some of the 
activities which are often helpful in 
enabling teachers to improve their 
techniques of using audio-visual ma- 
terials are these: 


1. Providing an opportunity for 
each instructor who desires an 
opportunity to learn to operate 
each piece of audio-visual equip- 
ment. 

2. Helping instructors who are 
interested in preparing hand- 
made lantern slides and photo- 
graphic slides to be used in a 
specific teaching situation. 

3. Planning group discussions, pan- 
els, or forums to illustrate how 
audio-visual materials can facili- 
tate instruction in a given sub- 
ject area. 

4. Arranging demonstrations so 
that small groups of teachers 
can see these materials used in 
actual teaching situations. 

5. Helping teachers in preparing 
or using records, transcriptions, 
and radio programs. 

6. Demonstrating simulated broad- 
casting by using a sound motion 
picture projector or a_ public 
address system. 

7. Demonstrating satisfactory ways 
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of mounting, filing, and indexing 
flat or un-projected pictures. 

8. Helping teachers organize and 
plan field trips. 

g. Providing hand books and bulle- 
tins showing what audio-visual 
materials are available and how 
they may be obtained. 

10. Helping teachers set up tests or 
other ways of evaluating the 
educational contribution of vari- 
ous audio-visual materials. 

11. Encouraging the previewing of 
slides, films, and recordings. 

12. Allowing teachers to see films 
and film strips on various phases 
of teacher education, including 
audio-visual education. 


These are but samples of what the 
alert superintendent, principal, or di- 
rector of audio-visual materials can do 
in helping teachers improve their use 
of audio-visual materials and thereby 
make more effective the educational 
program of the school. Such a program 
may very well be but one phase of a 
more general faculty study of ways and 
means of improving the whole cur- 
riculum and the teaching procedures 
throughout a school or school system. 
It is usually wise to begin such a pro- 
gram on a small scale by helping teach- 
ers individually and in groups as they 
feel a need for help and, as has already 
been pointed out, by concentrating on 
the solution of specific instructional 
problems rather than on the conscious 
improvement of individual teachers. 
Furthermore, the principle of volun- 
tary participation on the part of teach- 
ers as a rule leads to greater profes- 
sional growth than does a wholesale 
attempt at universal participation be- 
fore certain members of the staff are 
ready. However, it should be kept 
in mind that there is no one best in- 
service training program in audio- 
visual education. Very satisfactory re- 
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sults can be expected in any school 
where the instructional staff is eager 
to do good teaching and where the 
administration cooperates in providing 
the necessary facilities and in extending 
a high degree of professional leader- 
ship. 

How can the audio-visual program be 
evaluated? 

Any attempt to appraise an educa- 
tional program must answer the ques- 
tion, “To what degree is the program 
achieving its objectives?’ Hence, when 
we try to evaluate the effectiveness 
with which teachers in a school employ 
audio-visual instructional materials, we 
must first state concretely the purposes 
to be served by the use of such aids. 

The major reason for undertaking 
any program of instructional im- 
provement is to facilitate pupil learn- 
ing. The utilization, administration, 
and production of audio-visual teach- 
ing materials must be guided by this 
over-all objective. In other words, if 
we are to find out whether or not these 
materials are utilized effectively, we 
must eventually determine the contri- 
bution they make to the achievement 
of the instructional objectives of a 
school or of a particular teacher. 

This type of evaluation, focused on 
the changes that are brought about in 
pupils, is of fundamental importance. 
It is inseparable from good teaching at 
any level. Successful teachers are con- 
stantly appraising the worth of the 
instructional materials they use by 
observing their effect on boys and girls. 
To describe what must be done in so 
comprehensive a program of appraisal 
is, however, beyond the scope of this 
report. What is discussed here are the 
arrangements that must be made be- 
fore one can expect such instructional 
materials to do much to improve pupil 
learning. There is very widespread 
agreement among experienced teachers 
and supervisors about the importance 
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of these arrangements. One way to 
evaluatez.an instructional materials 
program is to find out what provisions 
are being made to handle them. 

Audio-visual instructional materials 
are used most successfully to bring 
about desirable changes in pupil learn- 
ing if (1) some individual is given 
especial responsibility for the procure- 
ment and maintenance of such ma- 
terials, as well as for in-service staff 
training in their use; (2) a certain 
minimum of funds is made available 
for the regular purchase of equipment 
and materials; (3) it is made easy for 
teachers to learn what materials are 
available and to examine them criti- 
cally; (4) audio-visual materials are 
made conveniently available to teach- 
ers at the time they are needed; and 
(5) an in-service training program is 
developed which considers all types of 
instructional materials and provides 
teachers with help in their selection 
and utilization. 

These requirements imply that cer- 
tain questions are to be answered when 
administrators and teachers want to 
learn whether or not audio-visual ma- 
terials are being used wisely in a par- 
ticular school or school system. Some 
of these questions are as follows: 


1. Is at least one individual desig- 
nated to provide leadership? 

2. Is money made available for the 
program? 

3. Are teachers provided with oppor- 
tunities to see and examine audio- 
visual instructional materials? 

4. Can teachers get materials they 
want when they want them? 

5. Is a wide variety of materials 
being used? 

6. Are teachers being trained in 
service? 


In appraising the success with which 
audio-visual instructional materials 
are used in any school or any school 
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system, trend is more important than 
status. In other words, the frequency 
with which instructional motion pic- 
tures actually are used at any one time 
is less significant than the fact that 
within the past year teachers have 
increased the variety of the materials 
used in the classroom. This point of 
view makes it difficult to make much 
sense out of national norms as an 
indication of the worth of any particu- 
lar audio-visual instructional materials 
program. A school may be in the upper 
quarter of schools of its class statisti- 
cally, but if many of its teachers can- 
not examine or procure or use the audio- 
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visual instructional materials that they 
want, the program is relatively ineffec- 
tive. 

Analogously, one school just begin- 
ning to explore the possibilities of using 
a greater variety of instructional ma- 
terials may look statistically as if very 
little is happening. If in this school, 
however, a good in-service training 
program aimed at the improvement of 
instruction has been started, and if 
teachers are increasingly provided with 
opportunities to learn about new audio- 
visual instructional materials, and best 
ways for utilizing them, the situation 
is encouraging. 


CONTEMPORARY PROBLEMS IN PUPIL PERSONNEL PRACTICES 


J. Frep Murpuy 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


WHAT ARE some of the contemporary 
problems in pupil personnel practices? 
Answers to this question should be 
formulated only after an expression of 
what is meant by a pupil personnel 
program. It may be assumed for pur- 
poses of this discussion that a pupil 
personnel program refers to those school 
services which attempt to discover, 
analyze and work with the needs of in- 
dividuals who seek to participate in 
the educational opportunities available 
to them. 

The general characteristics of this 
phase of the school program should 
include the following: 


1. Admission and fitting classifica- 
tion of boys and girls. 

2. School attendance and retention 
of pupils. 

3. Appropriate and continuous 
school adjustment of pupils. 

4. Educational experiences in the 
school suited to the interests, 
abilities, capacities, and needs of 
each pupil. 

5. School services to facilitate post- 
school adjustment of withdrawals 
and graduates. 


An analysis of these five character- 
istics reveals the fact that each may be 
applied to different stages of educa- 
tional experiences, e.g., elementary, 
secondary and post-secondary. How- 
ever, the work of the Subcommittee on 
Guidance of the Commission on Re- 
search and Service has limited its re- 
sponsibilities to secondary schools. 
This discussion, therefore, approaches 
each characteristic of the pupil per- 
sonnel program from a_ secondary 
school viewpoint. 

Admission and filling classification of 
boys and girls—The admission of boys 


and girls to high school is for the most 
part determined by existing state laws, 
state board of education regulations, 
court decisions, opinions of attorneys 
general and/or local school corporation 
rules consistent with legal require- 
ments. Coinciding with these controls 
are principles and policies related to 
assigning boys and girls to suitable 
school experiences. This includes a 
study of problems related to pupil 
progress. 

One factor for the determination of 
pupil progress is insufficient. Mastery 
of subject matter remains a primary 
consideration, but social and emotional 
adjustment, special needs for partic- 
ular knowledges and skills and an op- 
portunity for the development of 
special talents should be appraised 
when pupil progress is being measured. 
Here may be found significant pupil 
personnel problems: How can we study 
these factors which relate to pupil 
progress and evaluate promotion ob- 
jectively? Can we provide objective 
evidence which will justify at a given 
time pupil placement? What shall be 
the nature of the objective evidence? 

Records and reports become in- 
creasingly important, with the neces- 
sary flexibility in classification policies 
because of differences in pupil needs. 
Some of the problems related to records 
and reports are: What kinds of records 
and reports demonstrate a mutual 
understanding of pupils, teachers and 
parents? Do the records and reports 
indicate growth and progress in terms 
of the pupil’s potentialities as well as in 
comparison with the group? Are the 
records and reports based upon the 
philosophy and _ objectives of the 
school? 

School attendance and retention of 
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pupils—Closely related to the prob- 
lems of pupil admission and suitable 
classification are the problems of school 
attendance and retention. Once a 
pupil has been admitted to and ad- 
justed to high school, the pupil per- 
sonnel program must provide methods 
and procedures by which boys and 
girls are encouraged to remain in school 
consistently with their needs. This 
viewpoint presents certain problems. 
For example: Do teachers understand 
their own responsibilities in working 
with problems of pupil attendance? 
Do faculty members ponder the causes 
of non-attendance and withdrawal in 
solving such problems? What are the 
“teal symptoms” of non-attendance 
and withdrawal? Are they intermittent 
absences, failure to prepare assign- 
ments, subject failure, failure to adjust 
to other pupils, failure to adjust to 
teacher and/or school, financial prob- 
lems, lack of participation in school 
activities, dislike for certain subjects, 
disappointment related to some school 
activity, dissatisfaction with school 
schedule, lack of opportunity to use 
special interests and abilities, health 
problems, or non-conforming tend- 
encies? Such questions lead one to the 
realization that the third major con- 
temporary pupil personnel problem, 
the appropriate and continuous school 
adjustment of pupils, becomes exceed- 
ingly important. 

Appropriate and continuous school 
adjustment of pupils —An appropriate 
school adjustment program for pupils 
involves an emphasis upon guidance 
and counseling activities and practices. 

The Subcommittee on Guidance, in 
an earlier accounting of its activities,’ 
pointed out that some of the major 
characteristics of a guidance and 
counseling program are: Information 


1 “Characteristics of a High School Guidance 
and Counseling Program,’’ North Central A ssocia- 
tion Quarterly, XXII (October, 1947), 219-47. 
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about Pupils, Organizing and Admin- 
istering a Guidance and Counseling 
Program, Counseling Services, The 
Role of the Teacher, Community Re- 
sources, and Placement and Follow- 
Up. A summary of each of the six 
major characteristics:as prepared by 
the Subcommittee is quoted below: 


INFORMATION ABOUT PUPILS... 


1. A thorough understanding of each pupil is 
essential. 

2. Appropriate pupil data should be available 
about each boy and girl. Essential informa- 
tion available should include: (a) Health 
and physical data, (b) Scholastic aptitude 
data, (c) Aptitude data other than 
scholastic, (d) Data relating to interests, 
(e) Data which indicate personal and 
social growth, (f) Family background data, 
(g) Special pupil background data, (h) 
Data which indicate the pupil’s educa- 
tional and vocational plans, (i) Data 
which relate to the pupil’s special activ- 
ities, and, (j) Work experience data. 

3. Essential pupil data should be recorded 
and used. 


ORGANIZING AND ADMINISTERING A GUIDANCE 
AND COUNSELING PROGRAM... 


1. Guidance services should be coordinated 
to the extent that all forces of the school 
are brought to bear upon the problems of 
each pupil. 

2. The plan of organization for a guidance 
and counseling program should be a 
simple one; the plan should evolve from 
the needs of the pupils, their school, and 
their community. 

3. The principal exercises an important in- 
fluence upon the direction and supervision 
of all guidance activities. 

4. Disciplinary action and guidance may be 
compatible. 

5. Provision for appropriate counseling 
should be made in each school, regardless 
of size. 

6. The principal of a large high school may 
wish to organize an advisory committee or 
council. 

7. Members of the faculty should have time 
available to do the work assigned which 
relates to the guidance and counseling 
program. 

8. An in-service training program which 
relates to the guidance practices, should 
be developed in each school. 

9. Members of the faculty should be used to 
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help appraise the guidance and counseling 
program. 

10. The efficiency with which the guidance 
services of the high school function is 
dependent also upon the physical facilities 
available. 

rr. The guidance services and activities should 
be so organized that parents can work 
cooperatively with the school in assisting 
boys and girls to make proper adjust- 
ments. 


COUNSELING SERVICES... 


1. Counseling—the process of helping people 
solve their problems and improve their 
plans—is the central purpose of the entire 
guidance and counseling program. 

2. The areas or types of counseling are as 
varied as the problems of humans. 

3. The counseling services should be planned 
so that all pupils are given that kind of 
assistance most needed at the most ap- 
propriate time. 

4. Teachers do counseling work by virtue of 
their classroom relationships with pupils; 
assigned counselors do counseling work 
which involves many aspects of the 
guidance and counseling program—pupils, 
teachers, parents, and community groups. 


Tue ROLE OF THE TEACHER... 


1. Teachers can be helpful: (a) In providing 
data for pupil individual inventories, (b) 
In imparting occupational information, 
(c) In pointing out vocational implications 
of their subjects, (d) In stressing and de- 
veloping desirable work habits and atti- 
tudes, (e) In helping to fashion those 
personality traits which are vital to suc- 
cess in living and in earning a living, and, 
(f) In cooperating with the assigned 
counselor in various guidance and counsel- 
ing activities. 

2. The pattern of curriculum organization 
has a bearing upon the extent to which 
teachers are likely to function effectively 
in the guidance and counseling program. 


COMMUNITY RESOURCES... 


1. Community resources should be surveyed 
and used in the development of a sound 
guidance and counseling program. 

2. Parents, employers and other citizens in 
the community should understand the 
objectives and practices of the guidance 
and counseling program. 

3. Educational community resources should 
be coordinated and brought to bear for 
assisting in the guidance and counsel of 
high school youth. 
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PLACEMENT AND FoLLtow-UP... 


1. Placement includes assistance for boys and 
girls in adjusting to the (a) grade level, 
(b) educational institution, (c) staff 
member, (d) home and community activ- 
ity, (e) gainful occupation, and, (f) group 
activity. 

2. Follow-up procedures involve using educa- 
tional techniques by which continuous in- 
formation concerning the growth and 
progress of boys and girls and the activities 
of school-leavers are determined and ap- 
praised. 


Pursuant of the objectives of stimu- 
lating the North Central High Schools 
to a continuous development of their 
guidance and counseling programs, a 
“Self-Study Guide” was published and 
approximately twenty-two hundred 
high schools studied their own pro- 
grams by means of it. A brief summary 
of the data so obtained was presented 
to the Commission on Research and 
Service in the spring of 1948. The 
January, 1940, issue of the QUARTERLY 
contains an article entitled ‘“‘Report of 
the Self-Study Survey of Guidance 
Practices in North Central Association 
High Schools for the School Year 
1947-48.”’ Reprints of the article are 
available at ten cents each. 

The interest generated in the special 
undertaking is evidenced by the fact 
that within the last calendar year in- 
quiries have been received from ninety- 
one individuals and organizations in 
twenty different states. Four of these 
states are outside the North Central 
Association area. Nine hundred and 
thirty-three copies of the Self-Study 
Guide have been sought for special 
use. A few of the implications of the 
published findings and of the special 
inquiries reveal some of the problems 
existing in pupil personnel programs. 
They are: Should there be a clarifica- 
tion of the terminology used in con- 
nection with such programs? How 
comprehensive should a cumulative 
record be? What methods should be 
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used to help all members of the faculty 
assist in the development of the pro- 
gram? Should all teachers be con- 
sidered counselors? What type of 
training should counselors have? Should 
each high school have its own phi- 
losophy? Should there be a plan for 
counseling each pupil with marked 
regularity? What should be the nature 
of the orientation activities? Should 
each high school utilize community 
agencies and organizations in as- 
sembling and imparting information 
for guidance purposes? What test 
results are most valuable in a pupil 
personnel program? What special serv- 
ices—psychological, psychiatric, health 
—should be available to pupils, teach- 
ers, administrators and parents? Should 
teachers assist in conducting special 
studies related to pupil personnel 
work? Is there a planned procedure 
for conducting follow-up studies of 
school leavers? What are the best 
methods of in-service training for the 
faculty in developing pupil-personnel 
practices? What phase of guidance is 
most important—spiritual, moral, 
social, educational or vocational—and 
what emphasis should each receive? 
What should be the outcomes of pupil 
personnel practices? What should be 
the criteria for the evaluation of pupil 
personnel activities? 

Needless to say, there are additional 
problems which may be enumerated, 
but those already mentioned provide 
many opportunities for continued 
study of how to improve pupil per- 
sonnel practices. Obviously, the suc- 
cess of a pupil personnel program de- 
pends to a marked degree upon whether 
the available educational opportunities 
are geared to the individual needs of 
pupils. 

Educational experiences in the school 
suited to the interests, abilities, capacities 
and needs of each pupil.—The fourth 
major characteristic of a pupil per- 
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sonnel program relates to the curricular 
structure. Fundamentally, this in- 
volves the formulation of principles 
to follow in providing necessary educa- 
tional experiences. Some of the prin- 
ciples are: 

1. Each teacher should study, with- 
out prejudice, each pupil’s char- 
acteristics. 

2. Each teacher should endeavor to 
provide appropriate educational 
activities for each individual with- 
in his regular school group. 

3. The objective data at hand should 
help to determine at what point a 
pupil may need educational ex- 
perience in special groups on a 
part- or full-time basis. 

4. Teachers and principals should 
determine through diagnostic 
techniques what pupils need 
special individual instruction. 

5. Educational opportunities should 
be varied and flexible. 

6. Group activities may be de- 
veloped around common interests 
and talents of boys and girls. 

7. Individual pupil participation in 
co-curricular activities should be 
limited to each pupil’s needs. 

8. Each teacher should be prepared 
to define his instructional ob- 
jectives for pupils and parents. 

These principles pose certain prob- 

lems in the pupil personnel program. 
Illustrations of the problems are: What 
services are rendered teachers in help- 
ing them to understand each pupil 
better? Are teachers assisted in identi- 
fying pronounced deviates in the 
school group? How much attention 
should be given a conflict between 
teacher and pupil? What are the per- 
sonal traits in a teacher which make it 
possible to call the teacher “a good 
counselor’? What materials and de- 
vices will help the teacher to achieve 
the objectives of a homeroom period, 
of an orientation class, or of a group 
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guidance situation? How should 
specialists assist teachers and coun- 
selors in determining the needs for 
particular educational experiences? 
How does the entire staff assist in 
making curricular revisions? 

Although every effort is exerted to 
admit and classify pupils properly, 
promote good attendance and reten- 
tion, encourage appropriate school 
adjustment of pupils and _ provide 
educational experiences to meet the 
pupils’ needs, the high school still 
should furnish services to facilitate 
post-school adjustment of withdrawals 
and graduates. 

School services to facilitate post-school 
adjustment of withdrawals and graduates. 
—One of the guidance practices on 
which many high schools rated them- 
selves above the average was the 
availability of a comprehensive and 
usable cumulative record. Most schools 
provide certain methods and _tech- 
niques by which members of the faculty 
contribute information about pupils. 
The use of the composite objective 
data on cumulative records is directed 
toward an adaptation of educational 
procedures to pupil needs. The faculty 
in many schools devotes time to pro- 
fessional study of how to make the 
best use of cumulative records in 
counseling with pupils and parents. 
Such counseling involves knowledge 
about a pupil. Therefore this service is 
one major reason why the high school 
becomes a logical institution to assist 
boys and girls in post-high school ad- 
justments. 

Assistance in making post-high 
school adjustments includes considera- 
tion of the attributes and objectives of 
high school boys and girls. This view- 
point about placement may embrace 
adjustment of the individual to an 
educational institution or a gainful 
occupation or home and community 
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activities or a combination of these 
goals. 

Any plan which provides for assist- 
ing boys and girls with post-high school 
adjustment would not be complete 
without some procedure for follow-up 
study of individual progress, growth, 
and needs. 

Placement services and follow-up 
studies which relate to pupil adjust- 
ment rightfully may be included in 
over-all pupil personnel practices. Some 
of the contemporary problems are: 
How can the entire faculty participate 
in securing up-to-date information 
about industrial and business needs? 
To what extent do the former high 
school pupils fulfill the requirements of 
a particular job or of a particular in- 
stitution of higher learning? How do 
they meet home and community 
responsibilities? To what extent should 
a pupil’s schedule of classes be ad- 
justed for part-time work? What is 
the best plan for getting business firms 
to obtain information from the high 
school about school-leavers? Is a 
“college day” for high school pupils 
beneficial? How can the alumni assist 
in conducting follow-up studies? 

Thus far in this discussion an at- 
tempt has been made to state or to 
imply some of the contemporary prob- 
lems in pupil personnel practices as 
identified with the high school and as 
related to the (1) admission and fitting 
classification of boys and girls, (2) 
school attendance and retention of 
pupils, (3) appropriate and continuous 
school adjustment of pupils, (4) educa- 
tional experiences in the school suited 
to the interests, abilities, capacities 
and needs of each pupil, and (5) school 
services to facilitate post-high school 
adjustment of withdrawals and gradu- 
ates. Moreover, this written discussion 
has been based upon some implications 
of the study of the Subcommittee on 
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Guidance from November, 1946 to 
June, 1948. 

If one were to arrive at a question 
about contemporary pupil personnel 
practices which permeates every re- 
lated problem, I suppose it would be 
How is it done? The Subcommittee 
on Guidance has been attempting to 
obtain an answer to this question 
during the current year, 1948-49. The 
work to date for this year may be sum- 
marized in this way: 

1. All high schools which indicated a 
rating of 5 on any of the fifteen 
items on the Self-Study Guide 
(1947-48) were identified from 
the original data submitted by 
high schools. 

2. Such schools were arranged by 
enrollment groupings 0-299, 300- 
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499, or 500 and over. 

3. Letters were sent to 433 high 
schools in nineteen states asking 
for brief, written descriptions of 
how the guidance activities or 
practices rated ‘5’ had been 
developed. 

4. Returns are being summarized 
on the basis of the fifteen items 
in the Self-Study Guide and 
according to the three enrollment 
groupings mentioned above. 

To date, 204 descriptions have 
been received. By the close of the cur- 
rent school year the summary should 
be complete.! 


1 To see how the Commission proceeded with 
the aspects of its work which Mr. Murphy 
describes, the reader should refer to the QuarR- 
TERLY for October, 1949, pages 174-246. 


THE KIND OF TEACHERS WE NEED FOR TOMORROW! 


L. D. HASkKEW 
University of Texas, Austin, Texas 


TURNING attention from quantity to 
quality poses the temptation to turn 
from hard facts to rosy dreams. Faced 
with a quantitative demand for teach- 
ers, thoughts turn toward action. 
Here, we say, is something we must do 
something about. Raise salaries, do 
recruiting, shift the vocational in- 
tentions of students, change certifica- 
tion requirements. Those classrooms 
must be filled. 

But, faced with qualitative demands, 
most of us relax. The imperative mood 
is lost; impulse to act is succeeded by 
impulse to rationalize. The qualities 
have a nice, comforting sound and, un- 
doubtedly, they would be_ highly 
desirable in some far-off Utopia. But, 
after all, there is plenty of time; our 
colleges and graduate schools are 
getting ample patronage. Let us relish 
the lip-service to great ideals a little 
longer. Let us call forth our pet ra- 
tionalizations to justify the perpetua- 
tion of what we thought up. Let us 
approach this momentous matter with 
scholarly deliberation not to mention 
the veneration which long experience 
breeds for the status quo. 

It is the thesis of this presentation 
that any such reaction now is out of 
place. The day has come for impera- 
tives in the education of teachers. Im- 
peratives in selecting those with a 
chance to become excellent. Impera- 
tives in designing courses and sets of 
courses to produce—for certain—those 
qualities known to be of surpassing 
importance. Imperatives in providing 
the sort of personally-tailored guidance 
it takes to capitalize fully upon the 
teaching potential of promising young 


1 Read at the Second General Session of the 
Association in Chicago, April 1, 1949. 


people. And especially, imperatives for 
universal action by each college and 
university instructor to build those 
qualities that go beyond subject-matter 
proficiencies. 

The last-named concept is so im- 
portant that it should be elaborated by 
illustration. One quality almost uni- 
versally sought in teachers is a healthy 
intellectual curiosity. Intellectual curi- 
osity, according to the evidence we 
have, is not developed by the process 
of requiring a course in that area. 
Neither is it developed by a chemistry 
professor or an education professor 
acting alone. Intellectual curiosity, it 
appears, is a function of the kind of 
teaching the student encounters in 
most of his courses. Only when the 
majority of a student’s instructors 
deliberately aim at creating curiosity 
do we get the results we want. It is 
becoming increasingly clear that most 
of the desirable qualities we want in 
teachers are, in the first place, not 
markedly different from the qualities 
we want in all college graduates and, 
in the second place, can be achieved 
through—and only through—common 
action by most college instructors. 

In the imperative mood, then, it is 
worthwhile to broach again the peren- 
nial question, What kind of teachers 
do we need for tomorrow? Broaching it 
implies that something will be done, 
and done immediately, to translate 
some of the answers into action. 

Does the use of the word “kind” in 
this title imply that all teachers should 
be alike? The evidence warrants an 
emphatic negative. American schools 
and colleges and American young 
people need many kinds of teachers, 
apparently. A persistent mistake is 
the apparent assumption that each 
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teacher must be a paragon of virtues 
and skills, cast in a mold designed to 
produce an endless series of identical 
plaster saints. The truth seems to be 
that it is the difference between 
teachers that has much to do with 
building a successful school program. 
The bluff, hearty teacher of English; 
the quiet, studious teacher of mathe- 
matics; the vivacious, charming teacher 
of children; the brilliant, difficult 
lecturer on pragmatism—each can be, 
and is, a successful teacher and a 
valuable member of an educational 
team. 

In listing some characteristics which 
assist in defining the kind of teachers 
we need for tomorrow, therefore, it is 
necessary to look for those qualities 
which will foster teamwork, which will 
make it possible for teachers to be in- 
dividually different and still play the 
common roles they must play in achiev- 
ing the ends of education. Each charac- 
teristic to be named should be con- 
sidered as one path along which an 
individual teacher can move, but not 
as a criterion to be met by each one 
who ventures into a classroom. We 
would posit the conviction that each 
teacher should be surpassingly ex- 
cellent in one or more of these at- 
tributes, but we would hate to tackle 
the task of demonstrating empirically 
that any one of them is absolutely 
essential. 

Now, before proceeding to further 
definition of the kind of teacher we 
need, it is essential that we recapture 
the imperative mood. No academic 
analysis, this. It is a challenge to con- 
structive, positive, immediate and 
continuing action. 

We need teachers whose primary 
orientation is to the learner. They 
understand him. They are interested in 
him. They see his potentials, the 
blocks to his learning. They don’t want 
to manipulate him. They do want to 
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help him manipulate himself and his 
environment. They know enough about 
him to help him see that he wants to 
learn. They care enough about him to 
do almost anything to help him learn. 
They respect him so much that they 
employ surgical care in utilizing the 
sharp instruments with which they 
are jabbing at his personality. They 
believe in him to the extent that they 
are more concerned about developing 
him than about classifying him. 

Pure sentimentality? Emphatically, 
no. We are talking here about the 
mastery of the exacting discipline of 
human growth and development. An- 
thropology, biology, physiology, psy- 
chology, sociology, bio-chemistry— 
these and many other sciences are 
drawn upon in this sort of discipline. 
So are ethics, and philosophy, and 
social theory, and literature. We 
are talking about a blending of senti- 
ment and knowledge and philosophy 
that results in whole-souled devotion 
to the kindergarteners, the children, 
the youth, the graduate students in 
our schools. 

Second, we need teachers who syn- 
thesize and mediate knowledge. They 
take the parts and make wholes. They 
break down artificial compartments. 
They know a great deal—far more 
than most of our college graduates 
know now. But, they take another 
step. They synthesize all this welter 
of information, all these long chains of 
separated facts, into wholes that make 
sense—make sense because they have 
implications for living. They have not 
been drowned by the torrents of in- 
formation loosed from the clouds of 
research and inquiry hanging over the 
modern college and university. They 
have been willing to let much of the 
flood run off into the sea of libraries 
and institutes and specialized labora- 


-tories. They have collected the rest into 


lakes and rivers and irrigation ditches 
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where it can be enjoyed and used 
because it makes sense. They are a 
breed of scholars—whether they teach 
in the first grade or the nineteenth— 
peculiarly needed in the twentieth 
century; scholars who can and do 
synthesize and interpret the meaning 
of what we know. 

Third, we need teachers with a sense 
of mission and a pride of profession. 
When they take book in hand they do 
so with something of the same loyalty 
to the demands of an honored profes- 
sion as is present when the surgeon 
takes scalpel in hand. In their training 
they have been made aware of a selfless 
dedication to an enterprise that is 
bigger than any one individual. They 
are proud that they could be accepted 
into the profession. They are aware of 
things that they must not do just 
because they are more than individuals 
—they are trustees of a professional 
heritage. They are proud of their work, 
of the achievements of their co-laborers, 
of the contributions of their calling to 
the welfare of society. They are jealous 
of their prestige, quick to resent sneers 
and aspersions, confident that no 
better thing for them to do with their 
life could be found. They are profes- 
sional teachers. 

Fourth, we need teachers who are 
technically adequate. The imperatives 
of our age argue for new heights in 
technical teaching excellence. We have 
so much more to teach; we have to 
teach among so many more distrac- 
tions; we have to be more successful in 
teaching the really difficult things such 
as attitudes and habits of thinking and 
resistance to propaganda. Correspond- 
ingly, we have so much more knowledge 
of how to teach and so much better 
tools with which to teach. We need 
teachers who can rise to the occasion. 
Teachers who move surely and cer- 
tainly to do a job in the best way to do 
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that job. Teachers who are masters of 
techniques, who avoid lost motion, 
who don’t persist in taking one week 
to do a job that can be done with 
modern tools and modern techniques 
in one hour. 

But, can’t anyone who knows his 
subject and is intelligent teach reason- 
ably well? By the same token, we 
would suppose that anyone who knows 
plane geometry and is reasonably in- 
telligent could design a house. In- 
telligent persons who understand quan- 
titative relationships could presumably 
figure out a way to factor the difference 
of two squares—at least, many of them 
could. But, even if we could afford the 
waste of letting each person figure out 
answers already known, we cannot 
afford that ‘“‘reasonably well” standard 
of excellence. “‘Reasonably well’ is not 
good enough for the middle of the 
twentieth century. We need teachers 
with superlative teaching competence. 

Fifth, we need teachers who are 
personally adequate. The task of being 
a teacher is one designed to place 
unusual stresses upon both the physical 
and the psychological structures of the 
worker. Day-to-day influences and 
demands quickly seize upon weak- 
nesses in either structure and frequently 
cause undesirable aberrations or even 
tragic abnormalities. Since teaching is 
essentially a person-to-person inter- 
action, the personal characteristics of 
the teacher do take on tremendous 
significance. Thwarted ambition to 
become a wealthy industrial chemist 
festers and cancerates in Mister X and 
comes out as diabolical sadism in his 
grading system as a teacher of chem- 
istry. Insecurity in her relations with 
men causes Miss Y to smother her ten- 
year-old boy students with a goo-ey 
affection that cloys their entire ap- 
petite for education. Habits of in- 
sufficient sleep result in Mr. Z’s becom- 
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ing a run-down lifeless individual who 
makes even Shakespeare also run 
down and lifeless. 

We need teachers that are sure of 
themselves. They understand what 
they are and how they got that way. 
They have wide, human interests. 
They have outgrown their feelings of 
inferiority. They get satisfactions from 
accomplishment. They do not need to 
protect their egos by aggressiveness, 
and sarcasm, and catty comments in 
faculty meetings. They are sure enough 
of their own abilities not to need the 
bolstering of special prerogatives; they 
are not under compulsion to translate 
attacks upon their ideas into attacks 
upon themselves. They have and main- 
tain the physical vigor to put energy 
into all of a balanced life. 

Sixth, we need teachers who adhere 
firmly to certain values. Teachers have 
the most dangerous power on earth— 
power over the minds of men. Society 
may secure some protection against 
this power by establishing conditions 
which will guarantee that most teach- 
ers will be innocuous, ineffective crea- 
tures, incapable of influencing any- 
body in any direction. That way is out 
for us—because we want a successful 
democracy. Or, society may secure 
some protection against the teacher’s 
power over minds by proscribing or 
directing the teacher’s activity. That 
way is out, also. It can’t be done very 
well, anyhow, and if it is done the 
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power thus transferred from teachers 
falls into even more dangerous hands. 
The only real protection, therefore, is 
personal dedication on the part of the 
individual teacher—dedication to 
values which are good for society. 

What are those values? Certainly, 
abhorrence for anything that restricts 
man’s free access to the truth, and 
warm regard for everything that 
enables him to reach closer to the 
truth. Then, most of us would agree 
upon a basic conviction of the innate 
worth of each individual. Some of us 
would champion the Christian values 
of brotherly love, of self-denial for the 
benefit of others, of the superiority of 
spiritual development to material gain. 
In our day and age, we would attach 
high significance to a deep belief in 
democracy as a way of life. Values such 
as these can make it safe to entrust the 
minds of men to the teachers in our 
schools. 

To bring a list such as this to a close 
is always difficult. So many more 
characteristics than those cited dis- 
tinguish the teachers we need for to- 
morrow. The only justification for 
choosing only six of them lies in the 
possibility that concentrating atten- 
tion on a few among many may lead 
to more immediate and more positive 
action. It is action that we need— 
action to bring about whatever changes 
are necessary to meet the qualitative 
demands for teachers for our times. 


THE SUPPLY OF AND DEMAND FOR TEACHERS! 


Ray C. Maur 
Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia, Kansas 


AT EACH of the six most recent annual 
meetings of the North Central Associa- 
tion a report has been submitted by 
the Subcommittee on Teacher Per- 
sonnel to the Commission on Research 
and Service concerning the findings of 
a Teacher Supply and Demand Study. 
This investigation, initiated in 1942, 
was prompted by the alarming shortage 
of manpower in all civilian occupa- 
tions due to military mobilization and 
the organization of American industry 
to support the war effort. At the 
beginning of the investigation it was 
quickly discovered that only a few 
State Department of Education offices 
maintained records or assembled mean- 
ingful data which would reflect the 
existing situation. Since that under- 
taking in 1942, authorities in every 
state department in America have 
expressed a growing interest in and 
willingness to participate in a compre- 
hensive study on a regional or nation- 
wide basis, in the realization that 
comparable data admitting of true 
comparisons across state lines would 
assist the authorities in each state in 
seeking solutions to their own mount- 
ing problems of teacher personnel. 
Such success as has been achieved in 
the annual study, therefore, is due in a 
very large measure to the enthusiastic 
cooperation, particularly of the person 
in each state department who is 
responsible for teacher certification. In 


1 Delivered at the Second General Session of 
the Fifty-fourth Annual Meeting of the Associa- 
tion, April 1, 1949, at Chicago, Illinois. The 
writer of this paper, serving as Research As- 
sociate of the National Commission on Teacher 
Education and Professional Standards of the 
NEA, is also directing a national study under 
the sponsorship of the Commission. For many 
years he has also been chairman of the Sub- 
committee on Teacher Personnel of the North 
Central Association. 


presenting the 1949 report the director 
of the study appreciates the privilege 
of acknowledging the untiring work of 
these state department authorities, 
especially in view of their many other 
pressing duties and the unusual calls 
which come to them when legislatures 
are in session. A designated authority 
in each college or university also merits 
recognition for the willingness on the 
part of every one of them in the North 
Central Association area to revise and 
maintain their records in such manner 
as to make possible these complete 
annual reports. All information con- 
cerning “supply of teachers’ comes 
directly from these college authorities 
through the hands of the state office 
officials. The state officials have them- 
selves assumed responsibility for com- 
pilation of all data concerning both the 
demand for teachers and the amount of 
preparation completed by teachers in 
service. 


THREE PHASES OF THE STUDY 


North Central Association members 
familiar with earlier reports will recall 
that, until 1948, only the supply area 
was investigated. A year ago an at- 
tempt to measure demand was under- 
taken on an experimental basis with 
six of the twenty states finding it pos- 
sible to participate. This year the 1949 
study has undertaken a third step in 
lieu of the traditional custom of 
counting teachers who hold emergency, 
or any other type of non-standard 
certificates. 


The Measurement of Supply 


In the first phase, the attempt to 
measure supply is limited to the 
complete checking of the 1949 graduat- 
ing class in each higher institution in 
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the region. (All phases of the study in 
New Mexico are yet in progress and no 
data from that state, therefore, are 
available.) Every 1949 graduate who 
will be eligible for a standard high 
school certificate according to the 
regulations of the state in which the 
college is located, has been tallied ac- 
cording to his major field of prepara- 
tion. Potential elementary teachers 
have been tallied in accordance with 
their preparation at the 120-semester- 
hour, go-hour, 60-hour, or 30-hour 
level in states where standard ele- 
mentary certificates are issued at these 
levels. Here it should be stated paren- 
thetically that two of the states in the 
region do not issue standard elementary 
certificates below the 120-hour level 
and thus this report does not reflect 
the completion of three years, two 
years, or one year of preparation by 
college students in those states, al- 
though some of these students may go 
into other states and obtain elementary 
certificates. The 1949 report includes 
full and complete figures from all in- 
stitutions in each of the nineteen re- 
porting states. In setting up this meas- 
ure of supply it must be recognized 
that teachers become available for 
employment from many other sources. 
It seems that no way has yet been de- 
vised, however, by which the number 
or qualifications of this potential supply 
can be measured until former teachers 
or others who, at some earlier year have 
met certificate requirements, present 
themselves for employment. Lack of 
information concerning this unidenti- 
fied potential supply is a sharp limita- 
tion to any study of the problem. 


The Measurement of Demand 


Prior to 1948, the literature does not 
contain the report of any efforts to 
measure demand other than through 
informal and sometimes highly in- 
accurate channels. In recent years we 
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have been flooded with statements 
concerning the number of vacancies 
reported by employing authorities; 
statements have been publicized con- 
cerning the number of placements 
made, and many local and state 
surveys have been conducted in the 
spring and summer of the year to 
determine the anticipated needs of 
employing authorities. The chief fal- 
lacy in all such reports is that they con- 
tain a tremendous number of duplica- 
tions. To illustrate, a vacancy may 
occur in a desirable teaching position 
and the employer (superintendent or 
principal) may report this vacancy to 
one or a dozen placement agencies. The 
place may be filled, however, through 
the resignation of a teacher from 
another position to accept this more 
desirable one. She thus creates a second 
vacancy and her place, in turn, may be 
filled by another who resigns a position 
and thus creates a third vacancy. No- 
where along the line, however, do we 
yet observe that a “demand” has been 
met through the absorption by the 
teaching profession of a new person 
who did not, the preceding year, teach 
somewhere. The shift of teachers from 
position to position and the flow of 
teachers across state lines and to far- 
distant places have tended to bring 
much confusion to the picture. In this 
study of demand, therefore, all of these 
factors have been ignored and an effort 
has been made to locate every “new’’ 
person who, at the beginning of the 
school year last September, entered a 
regular teaching position but who, the 
preceding year, did not teach any- 
where. It is believed that this is the 
only true measure of demand, because 
it shows the extent to which demand 
has actually been met by the employ- 
ment of new people. Here we must 
recognize an area of “potential de- 
mand” which we believe, does not in- 
validate the findings of this study. We 
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all know that many classrooms are 
overcrowded with as many as, let us 
say, fifty elementary children under 
the instruction of one teacher. Cer- 
tainly all of us would agree that here 
is a logical demand for an additional 
teacher so that the group can be 
divided into two classes of twenty-five 
children each. If, however, funds are 
not available for the employment of 
this additional teacher or if a classroom 
is not available to accommodate the 
second group of children and if the 
school year proceeds with these fifty 
children under one teacher, the demand 
has not been met and thus remains as 
no more than potential. It is believed 
that such a potential demand should 
not be reflected in any supply and 
demand study but, rather, that the 
findings should reflect only such de- 
mand as was actually met through the 
employment of teachers. Another limi- 
tation of this study might be indicated 
in a situation where a local district 
desires to expand and enrich its 
educational offering and has the money 
to do so, but does not create this offer- 
ing because no qualified personnel 
could be found. The findings of this 
study are presented on the assumption 
that this type of demand is not large, 
inasmuch as we all recognize that all 
available school funds are probably 
rather completely used in the employ- 
ment of such personnel, qualified or 
unqualified, as may be available. 


Measurement of Amount of Preparation 


The third phase of the 1949 study 
seeks to show the amount of prepara- 
tion, in terms of semester hours, which 
has been completed by each elementary 
teacher in service. All elementary 
teachers, without regard for the num- 
ber of years they may have been in 
service, are grouped either as holding 
the bachelor’s degree or better, or as 
having completed three but not four 
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years of college training, or as having 
completed two but not more than 
three, or as having completed one but 
not more than two, or as having com- 
pleted less than one year, or as having 
not attended college at all. From these 
figures the task of any state can be 
shown as it seeks to meet the N.E.A. 
standard of a four-year-trained teacher 
in every elementary classroom. This 
phase of the study replaces the former 
inquiry concerning the number of 
“emergency teachers” in service. 


FINDINGS IN SUPPLY, DEMAND, AND 
AMOUNT OF PREPARATION 


Let us now examine the 1949 find- 
ings in each of these three areas. Con- 
sidering supply first, we find that there 
are rapidly increasing numbers of 
college graduates qualifying for high 
school certificates. By way of com- 
parison, the year 1941 has been estab- 
lished as a base. As the last prewar 
year it may be considered to be ‘“‘nor- 
mal,” although we all remember (with- 
out such evidence at hand) that there 
was an oversupply of available quali- 
fied persons ready to enter candidacy 
for some high school teaching positions. 
The supply was not at all balanced, 
however, among the high school teach- 
ing fields. In 1941, many of us recall, 
there was need for more home eco- 
nomics teachers than were produced 
that year by the colleges. In social 
science, on the other hand, we saw a 
very considerable number of 1941 
college graduates who desired, but were 
unable to obtain, teaching positions in 
that field. Assuming arbitrarily, there- 
fore, that 1941 is a basis of compari- 
son, and taking the college production 
of that year as 100 percent, we find 
that, in 1945 (the year of the greatest 
shortage), the production of college 
graduates seeking high school positions 
had fallen to 52 percent. A year ago 
(1948) the number of college graduates 
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qualifying for high school certificates 
had risen to 124 percent of the 1941 
production and this year the figures 
show the 1949 class will contain 155 
percent as many graduates qualifying 
for high school certificates as were 
produced by the same colleges in 1941. 
This average increase, however, means 
little until we examine the high school 
fields for which these 1949 graduates 
will qualify. In home economics, the 
1949 production will be only 79 percent 
of the number produced by the same 
colleges in 1941, whereas in social 
science, the field we remember as being 
crowded in 1941, we find the 1949 
production to be 156 percent of the 
1941 figure. Similar irregularities will 
be noted throughout the range of some 
eighteen fields regularly considered as 
high school teaching subjects. 

In sharp contrast with this obvious 
increase of supply up to, and probably 
beyond, the level of demand in the 
high school field, we find an alarming 
situation continuing to persist at the 
elementary level. In 1941, when the 
reporting colleges produced more than 
16,000 graduates qualified for high 
school certificates, these same colleges 
produced fewer than 6,000 graduates 
qualified by four years of training at 
the elementary level. This sharp im- 
balance between 16,000 high school 
and 6,000 elementary teachers in 1941 
should be kept in mind, because we are 
all aware that the need for elementary 
teachers is numerically larger through- 
out the country than for high school 
teachers. Moreover, it must also be re- 
membered that the turnover at the 
elementary level, although the rate is 
not known, is recognized to be very 
much higher indeed than the turnover 
at the high school level. Replacement 
or demand, therefore, at the elementary 
level is all out of proportion to the 
figures of supply which obtained in 
1941. Passing the year 1945, the height 
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of the shortage, and last year, for both 
of which detailed figures are contained 
in the report, we come to the 1949 
problem at the elementary level. We 
observe that the high school produc- 
tion has risen from 16,000 plus in 1941 
to 26,000 plus in 1949, whereas the 
figures show an actual loss in the pro- 
duction by the same colleges of four- 
year-trained elementary teachers dur- 
ing the eight-year period. The 1949 
production is only 95 percent of the 
1941 production. Perhaps no more 
dramatic picture of the challenge to 
leaders in American education today 
could be presented than the one por- 
trayed in these figures. Indeed, the 
situation is even more gloomy when we 
recognize that, inasmuch as many of 
the states issue standard certificates at 
the go-hour, 60-hour, and/or 30-hour 
levels, these figures also have dropped 
precipitately. The 1949 90-hour people 
eligible for certificates based on such 
training are no more than 64 percent 
of the number so produced in 1941; the 
1949 60-hour people eligible for cer- 
tificates based on such training are no 
more than 58 percent of the number so 
produced in 1941, and the 1949 30- 
hour people eligible for certificates 
based on such training are no more 
than 47 percent of the number so pro- 
duced in 1941. Taking all four of these 
categories together, i.e., the 120-, go-, 
60-, and 30-hour-trained people, the 
1949 figure is only 70 percent of the 
number so produced by the same col- 
leges in 1941. 

Let us now examine the demand 
situation. Not all state offices in the 
region were able to identify and clas- 
sify each new teacher who entered 
service in September, 1948, and who 
had not taught anywhere the preceding 
year. Nine states succeeded in as- 
sembling complete data on both the 
high school and elementary level, one 
state on the high school level only, and 
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one state on the elementary level only. 
Taking the composite of the ten states 
reporting demand for high school teach- 
ers, we find 9,887 new teachers entering 
service last September. In the spring 
and summer of 1948, the colleges in 
those same ten states graduated 11,040 
persons qualified for high school cer- 
tificates. Taking the composite of the 
ten states reporting demand for ele- 
mentary teachers, we find 11,887 new 
teachers entering service last Septem- 
ber, while the colleges in those states 
the preceding spring produced only 
5,397 persons qualified to meet stand- 
ard certificate requirements. Of this 
number, only 2,894 qualified on the 
120-hour basis, with the remainder 
becoming eligible for certificates at 
the go-, 60- and/or 30-hour levels. 
These figures merit repetition so that 
we may gather their full meaning. A 
demand for 9,887 new high school 
teachers was matched by the produc- 
tion of 11,040 college graduates qualify- 
ing for high school certificates. This 
ratio is roughly 10 demand to 11 
supply. A demand for 11,887 new ele- 
mentary teachers was matched by the 
production of 2,894 four-year-trained 
candidates for elementary certificates. 
This ratio is roughly 12 demand to 3 
supply. We need to do no more than to 
retain these simple ratios in mind if we 
seek to appreciate the immensity of 
the task before us to provide each 
elementary school boy and girl in the 
twenty-state region with a four-year- 
trained teacher. All of us will instantly 
recognize that four years of college 
attendance will not, as such, create a 
superior teacher, but we also recognize 
that, without regard for the personal 
qualifications of the individual, four 
years of well planned preparation for 
this vitally important task are the 
minimum with which we should be 
content if the American citizens of 
tomorrow are to have fair opportunity 
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to get ready for their immense re- 
sponsibilities. 

The third phase of the 1949 study 
further reveals the dramatic nature of 
our national problem and further aids 
us in reducing it to the state level. The 
foregoing figures, being the composite 
of ten states, do not necessarily de- 
scribe an ongoing situation in any state 
or even in any locality. The réle of 
those figures is to give us the overall 
picture. Having obtained that perspec- 
tive, we then initiate inquiry on the 
state level. This is what the third phase 
of the 1949 study seeks to do. 

Disregarding the fact that many 
teachers in service may hold any one of 
many types of substandard certificates, 
we look directly to the amount of 
formal preparation which has been 
completed by each teacher. In so doing 
we completely ignore the name of the 
certificate held by the teacher. 

Nine of the nineteen states succeeded 
in obtaining complete information on 
the amount of preparation which 
underlies the work of every elementary 
teacher in service. This makes possible 
the analysis of the preparation of 
114,312 elementary teachers in service 
from Arizona on the west to West 
Virginia on the east. Of these 114,000 
elementary teachers, 38 percent have 
completed four full years of training; 
17 percent have completed as much as 
three but not four years; 25 percent 
have completed as much as two but not 
three years; 8 percent have completed 
as much as one but not two years; 10 
percent have completed some but not 
as much as one full year, and 2 percent 
have not attended college at all. Here 
again, a multiple-state average does 
not describe any particular situation. 
In fact, no one of the nine reporting 
states closely follows this pattern. At 
the one extreme stands Arizona, with 
95 percent of all elementary teachers in 
service having completed at least 120 
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hours of preparation, and at the other 
extreme we find Nebraska with no 
more than 16.5 percent of all ele- 
mentary teachers holding degrees. 
Again we find Oklahoma with no 
elementary teacher in service who 
has completed less than sixty semester 
hours, whereas in Nebraska almost one- 
half, or 48 percent, of all 7,897 ele- 
mentary teachers have completed less 
than one year, or thirty semester hours, 
of college preparation. Nebraska should 
not be pointed to alone, because a 
number of the other reporting states 
show large concentrations of their 
elementary teachers in the lower 
preparation levels. It is interesting to 
note, however, that no two states 
present closely coinciding figures. 


OTHER PERTINENT INFORMATION 


In addition to the findings in the 
three major phases of the 1949 study, 
certain other facts come to light. 

1. Progress in the development of 
strong elementary and high school 
programs seems to parallel the action 
of state legislatures in delegating to a 
professional or lay body the authority 
to promulgate certificate regulations. 
Where the specific certificate require- 
ments are contained in statutes, we 
observe marked lack of progress. 
Legislatures, meeting no more than 
biennially, hold certificate require- 
ments in a static situation. On the 
other hand, in states where authorities 
close to changing conditions enjoy the 
privilege of developing progressive 
requirements, we find these regulations 
more nearly keeping pace with chang- 
ing conditions and needs. In two of 
the states (Nebraska and South 
Dakota) the authority to stipulate 
the requirements for certificates is still 
held directly by the legislative bodies, 
and in four other states the legislatures 
retain direct control of at least a part 
of the specific requirements. 
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2. Allstates in the region have main- 
tained the requirement of four years 
of college preparation for the standard 
high school certificate for many years. 
Only in Arizona does the five-year re- 
quirement for the standard high school 
certificate prevail. Arizona also re- 
quires four years of carefully planned 
preparation for the standard ele- 
mentary certificate. It is interesting to 
note that in the face of these high 
requirements, Arizona has found least 
need to issue non-standard or ‘‘emer- 
gency”’ certificates throughout the war 
and immediate postwar period. An- 
ticipating staff needs in 1949, the 
Arizona authorities do not foresee the 
necessity of issuing substandard cer- 
tificates at either the high school or 
elementary level. It gives us pause to 
note that the continued maintenance 
of high standards over a period of 
years seems to have been a potent 
factor in reducing the need to issue 
substandard certificates. 

3. In the many states where a vast 
number of substandard certificates 
have been issued during the past few 
years, we find that all such certificates 
have automatically expired at the end 
of a single year. This enables the 
educational authorities, within the 
limits of their jurisdiction, to increase 
requirements as rapidly as the emer- 
gency passes. In those states anticipat- 
ing the need to issue substandard 
elementary certificates for the 1949-50 
school year, two will require eight addi- 
tional semester hours; six states will 
require six additional hours; four states 
will require five semester hours; and 
one state will require three semester 
hours. One state will reissue an 
emergency elementary certificate for 
next year if the current one is based 
on at least thirty-two semester hours, 
and one state will reissue an emergency 
certificate for next year if the local 
employing authority certifies that he 
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has been unable to find a qualified 
teacher. It is interesting to see that, 
in 1948, the Oklahoma authorities an- 
nounced their intention not to issue 
any elementary certificates, emergency 
or otherwise, based on less than sixty 
semester hours. Their success is shown 
by the fact that all of the 9,626 ele- 
mentary teachers (both Negro and 
white) now in service have at least 
sixty hours of preparation. The Okla- 
homa authorities foresee no need to 
drop below this 60-hour level to staff 
their schools next September. 

4. The need to employ substandard 
high school teachers is fast disappear- 
ing. Many state authorities express 
some apprehension about the number 
of 1949 college graduates who, al- 
though they will meet state certificate 
requirements, may not be successful in 
their search for teaching positions. 
This oversupply, if indeed it is upon 
us, will be largely in the fields of social 
science and men’s physical education. 
However, a continued shortage is fore- 
seen in home economics and in the 
field of library service. 


SUGGESTED APPLICATIONS OF FINDINGS 


Summing up the findings of the 1949 
investigation, we find confirmation 
of the already known fact that the 
most desperate need of the American 
public school today is in the area of 
really well trained elementary school 
teachers. With enlarged enrollments 
at the lower grade levels and with 
tragically overcrowded conditions ex- 
isting in many places, no early relief 
from this critical shortage is in sight. 
Some encouraging factors, however, 
appear on the horizon. Perhaps you 
and I, as professional workers, can do 
no less than to emphasize the various 
factors of encouragement which now 
lie before us. Some of them are: 

(1) The aroused conviction on the 
part of the American public as to the 


critical need and an increased show of 
readiness on the part of the public to 
support our efforts in improving the 
quality of elementary education. 

(2) The rapidity with which local- 
ities throughout the region are adopt- 
ing a single salary schedule, which 
means the same pay for teaching at all 
grade levels. 

(3) The increased interest on the 
part of the public in supporting our 
efforts to improve working conditions 
so that more superior young men and 
young women will choose elementary 
education as a life profession. 

(4) A growing readiness on the part 
of the public to accept the elementary 
teacher as a normal citizen in the 
community, entitled to live a normal 
life, free from restrictions peculiar to 
teachers. 

(5) The rapid increase in require- 
ments, which will bring to elementary 
teaching a professional group of 
workers with enduring vocational in- 
terests. 

(6) The increase in requirements for 
elementary school administration, 
which brings comparable improvement 
in professional stature and professional 
opportunities. 

(7) Improvement in retirement pro- 
visions and provisions for sick leave 
and sabbatical leave for further study. 

(8) Development of salary schedules 
through which annual increments over 
a period of years will be assured. 

Other encouraging factors will readily 
come to mind. The pertinent question, 
however, is ““What are we doing to 
take advantage of these factors of en- 
couragement?” In conclusion, let me 
suggest three ways in which the in- 
formation gained through a teacher 
supply-and-demand study and _ our 
knowledge of improving conditions 
can be brought to focus. 

First, we have already observed 
that in all but two of the states in the 
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THE SUPPLY OF AND DEMAND FOR TEACHERS 


region, a professional or lay body has 
authority to modify certificate regula- 
tions in accordance with changing 
conditions. One of these states (Ari- 
zona) has already established the five- 
year requirement for the standard 
high school certificate. Outside the 
North Central region we find the five- 
year requirement in force in California, 
Kentucky, New York, Oregon, and 
Washington. Supply-and-demand fig- 
ures show that the colleges are produc- 
ing more four-year-trained candidates 
for high school certificates than can be 
employed. Adoption of the five-year 
requirement in other states will attract 
superior people and, at the same time, 
discourage the inferior, who, in in- 
creasing numbers, will be seeking high 
school certificates in the years just 
ahead. Many localities throughout the 
region are already reserving their high 
school positions for the candidate who 
has shown his sincerity and enduring 
interest by having obtained the fifth 
year of preparation. The belief is 
widespread that the next step in pro- 
fessionalizing high school teaching is 
the requirement of a fifth year of 
preparation. 

Only two states in the North Central 
area have established the four-year 
requirement for the standard ele- 
mentary certificate. Fifteen of the 
other twenty-eight states and the 
District of Columbia, however, have 
taken this step. There is much evidence 
at hand to show that the supply of 
superior teachers increases as standards 
are raised. Perhaps the authorities in 
some states might be even more ag- 
gressive in adopting this standard as 
rapidly as the supply of available 
candidates will permit. 

Second, college guidance and coun- 
seling authorities, working with be- 
ginning college students, should have 
at their disposal full and complete 
analyses of the supply and demand 
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situation as it obtains in the locality 
in the state and throughout the nation 
and as it varies from year to year. 
Teaching does, after all, present many 
attractive features which do not ob- 
tain in the ups and downs of many 
other occupations. Beginning college 
students, however, should not be 
presumed to be aware of these facts. 
It is directly up to you and me, as 
college workers, to see that a fuller 
body of occupational information is 
placed before beginning students so 
that they make their ultimate voca- 
tional choices after, rather than before, 
they test their own aptitudes and in- 
terests and explore the possibilities 
open to them. This area of service to 
beginning college students has scarcely 
been tapped in more than a few of 
our higher institutions. In the main, 
college authorities have assumed that 
beginning students know what they 
want, while as a matter of fact, a major 
responsibility of college authorities is 
to help students, during an explora- 
tory period, to find themselves and 
then plan their preparation accord- 
ingly. If college authorities seriously 
assume this responsibility, many supe- 
rior young men and young women will 
realize that elementary teaching has 
many features of competitive attrac- 
tion. 

Third, and finally, state certification 
officers and college guidance authorities 
can not shoulder this immense burden 
alone. No small part of the responsibil- 
ity rests directly with high school 
authorities. Most high school gradu- 
ates, upon entering college, have piti- 
fully meager backgrounds of under- 
standing in so far as their vocational 
futures are concerned. Those who have 
been counseled at the high school level 
seem to have been given encourage- 
ment about entrance into the so-called 
true professions far beyond the number 
of available opportunities, whereas 
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the field of elementary teaching, where 
hundreds of thousands of opportunities 
exist, has been ignored. After all, 
public school authorities should know 
best what qualities bespeak success in 
teaching. Public school authorities are 
perhaps the most critical of the college 
product which has been prepared to 
enter elementary teaching. Public 
school authorities also are the persons 
who hold major responsibility for the 
improvement of our elementary schools. 
They must, therefore, be more aggres- 
sive in presenting to selected high 
school students the advantages of 
elementary teaching. Many local em- 
ploying authorities assume a critical 
attitude toward teaching and do noth- 
ing whatever to encourage superior 
high school graduates to prepare for 
this vital work. It is not a happy 
commentary that so many employing 
authorities speak lightly of the oppor- 
tunities in teaching while they them- 


selves continue in the profession. We 
must, in future, look to the high 
school for an aggressive campaign if 
we are to draw larger numbers of 
superior high school graduates into 
teacher education. Perhaps it is not 
unfair to say that the first responsibil- 
ity lies here. Colleges can not produce 
superior teachers if superior freshmen 
do not come to them. State authorities 
can not work toward higher profes- 
sional standards if their efforts are not 
supported by a superior group of pro- 
fessional workers. Nothing less than a 
three-way cooperative approach to the 
problem will suffice. Elementary teach- 
ing does present many fine oppor- 
tunities for the future. Our elementary 
schools can be improved through the 
aid of well prepared, superior teachers. 
A continuing study of supply and de- 
mand should help us in facing our task 
and our opportunity. 


STATISTICAL INFORMATION CONCERNING SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS ACCREDITED BY THE ASSOCIATION 
FOR 1948-49 


EDGAR G. JOHNSTON 
Secretary of the Commission on Secondary Schools, Wayne University, Detroit, Michigan 


BECAUSE of increased printing costs it 
has not been possible, during the past 
few years, to print the complete tables 
of statistical information concerning 
secondary schools as compiled from 
the annual reports. For the current 
year the practice will be followed of 
presenting data for the more significant 
items of the annual report, tabulated 
for the total group of schools. The 
breakdown for schools of different 
sizes—(schools with an enrollment of 
fewer than 200, those enrolling 200 to 
499, those with an enrollment of 500 to 
999, and schools enrolling 1,000 or 
more pupils)—will not be given in this 
report. These data are available in the 
office of the secretary of the Commis- 
sion, but funds are not available to 
provide for their duplication. At its 
meeting in December, 1949, the Edi- 
torial Board of the North Central 
Association Quarterly agreed to the 
publication each year of a summary of 
statistical information for all schools, 
as in the current issue, and for pres- 
entation each five years of a com- 
prehensive report including data ar- 
ranged for the several categories of 
schools according to size. The report 
next year will include a complete 
tabulation of the data for the school 
year of 1949-50. 

Those desiring to observe trends in 
secondary school conditions may wish 
to refer to earlier summaries of the 
statistical information for secondary 
schools of the Association. These will 
be found in the following issues of the 
North Central Association Quarterly: 
Vol. XXIII, No. 4, April 1949; Vol. 
XXII, No. 3, January, 1948; Vol. 
XXI, No. 3, January 1947; Vol. XX 


No. 2, October 1946; Vol. XIX, No. 
4, April 1945. In certain instances the 
data presented may not give a com- 
plete picture, because of incomplete 
reports. For instance, the total number 
of schools as tabulated from the sta- 
tistical summaries for the twenty 
states and the American Dependents’ 
Schools is given in this report as 3,056. 
The summary of the annual review of 
reports as presented in the North 
Central Association Quarterly, Volume 
XXIV, No. 1, July 1949, shows that 
3,083 reports, exclusive of ‘new 
schools” were actually presented for 
review. The secretary is unable to 
account for this discrepancy. 

The total enrollment in member 
schools for 1948-49 shows a further 
drop from that reported last year 
which, in turn, was lower than that of 
the preceding year. In view of the in- 
crease in the total number of member 
schools this reduction of enrollments is 
significant. Why are fewer pupils 
remaining in high school? National 
figures on the labor supply would not 
indicate that increased employment of 
adolescent youth is the answer. In 
fact, the trend in age of employment 
is in the other direction. At the same 
time, the number of pupils graduated 
shows a steady increase since 1945. 
Apparently, those pupils who do re- 
main in high school tend, increasingly, 
to remain until graduation. While the 
figures presented here are not conclu- 
sive, they suggest the desirability of 
more careful study of ‘‘dropouts”’ and 
what Dillon! calls ‘early school 


1 Harold J. Dillon, Early School Leavers, 
National Child Labor Committee, New York 
City, 1949. 
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Total Number of Schools 


States Boys in grades: 
Public Private Total 7 8 9 Io Ir 

1. Arizona 46 ° 46 79 IOr 2,046 3,191 2,531 2,265 
2. Arkansas 74 4 78 1,288 1,214 2,207 3,120 2,935 2,660 
3. Colorado 90 II IOI 528 566 35599 5,578 5,092 45255 
4. Illinois 374 93 467 188 156 =. 38,504 35,324 31,807 20,541 
5. Indiana 156 7 163 I,516 1,775 11,969 12,322 10,665 9,812 
6. Iowa 156 15 171 669 734 5,135 8,109 75453 7,115 
7. Kansas 107 14 2II 920 934 5,139 7,817 71383 6,998 
8. Michigan 221 22 243 2,495 3,001 13,949 12353351 20,0477) | 17,576 
9. Minnesota 04 23 I17 142 148 2,009 8,305 7,504 7,652 
to. Missouri 135 40 175 701 1,037 9,505 10,919 8,374 9,030 
1x. Montana 35 4 39 ° ° 1,844 1,702 1,487 1,482 
12. Nebraska 144 Ir I55 320 301 Res SAG 5,184 4,890 
13. New Mexico 41 I 42 483 524 1,436 2,262 2,017 1,630 
14. North Dakota 58 4 62 165 171 1,278 1,722 1,309 1,433 
15. Ohio 387 35 422 7,366 7,498 20,676 27,435 24,588 22,123 
16. Oklahoma 123 3 126 29 39 2,501 6,967 6,300 5,510 
17. South Dakota 76 2 78 71 60 1,889 2,008 1,954 1,867 
18. West Virginia 158 2 160 4,234 3,791 6,868 8,808 7,079 6,165 
19. Wisconsin 127 26 153 667 778 8,305 13,419 T2022 10,027 
20. Wyoming 30 2 32 258 224 I,210 1,255 1,067 059 
21. Dependents’ Schools 15 ° 15 14 8 152 168 138 108 

Totals, 1949 2,937 319 3,056 22,202 24,020 146,576 189,327 167,126 153,067 

Totals, 1948 2,720 319 3,039 

Totals, 1947 2,601 334 3,025 

Totals, 1946 2,701 324 3,025 

Totals, 1945 2,603 328 3,021 


leavers.” The answer is probably to be 
found at the local level in careful study 
of the factors which occasion with- 
drawal from school. The data collected 
in the Special Report on Criterion 1 
may suggest some helpful leads. 
Dillon’s study and material presented 
by the Commission on Life Adjust- 
ment Education suggest that a vigorous 
and realistic effort to adapt curricular 
offerings to the varied needs and abili- 
ties of pupils may be one answer. In 
any case, these figures on enrollment 
should serve as a challenge to teachers 
and administrators of North Central 
schools. 

North Central schools report fewer 
new teachers this year than last and 
those engaged are, in general, better 


prepared professionally. Salaries con- 
tinue to show a favorable upward 
trend. The data on library expendi- 
tures and preparation of librarians will 
be of interest in view of the imminent 
full application of Regulation 3B per- 
taining to the library staff. The Ad- 
ministrative Committee has arranged 
through cooperation with the Commis- 
sion on Research and Service for a 
more thorough study of libraries and 
library personnel,in North Central 
schools. The data on high school sum- 
mer sessions will also be studied in 
more detail. Both of these studies will, 
undoubtedly, appear in forthcoming 
issues of the North Central Association 
Quarterly. 
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‘A 

Average 
Total Enrollment Enroll- Number of Graduates 

Girls in grades: ment 
a A 
8 9 Io Ir 12 Specials | Boys Girls Total School | Boys Girls Total 
or 3,108 3,375 2,831 2,227 37 | 11,159 11,750 22,909 | 498.02 | 2,057 2,251 4,308 
2240 2,513 3,723 3,359 2,049 8 | 13,431 15,036 28,467 | 384.69 | 2,472 2,960 §,432 
578 3,567 5,716 4,079 4,702 30 | 19,662 20,083 39,755 | 393-61 | 4,430 4,580 9,010 


160 38,043 36,681 33,085 31,513 179 |136,01r 141,630 277,641 | 504.52 | 33,476 33,762 67,238 
1754 11,558 12,362 11,183 10,208 130 | 48,347 48,726 97,073 | 595-54 | 11,268 10,390 21,658 


Ma9e 53237 °3,06I.. 85330 7768 48 | 29,309 31,517 60,916 | 356.23 | 7,383 7,798 15,181 
894 5,284 8,233 7,565 7,276 30 | 20,265 30,114 59,379 | 281.42 | 6,077 7,122 14,000 
3004 14,573 25,692 22,647 21,013 520 | 80,890 89,865 170,755 | 702.69 | 19,391 21,427 40,818 
174 +1,002 8,911 8,882 8,309 21 | 25,835 28,443 54,278 | 463.01 | 7,497 8,585 15,902 
»846 9,888 11,574 9,036 9,768 17 | 40,610 42,778 83,388 | 476.50 9,076 10,006 19,082 
° 1,754 1,846 1,638 1,587 15 6,532 6,840 13,372 | 342.87 1,324 1,505 2,829 
278 =. 4,068 ~=—s 5,739 = 5,470 ~— 5, 008 14 | 21,327 21,878 43,205 | 278.74 | 5,005 5,144 10,149 
477 1,438 2,321 2,073 1,703 Io 8,368 8,470 16,838 | 400.90 1,496 I,522 3,018 
172 1,317 1,852 1,780 1,795 2 6,175 7,072 13,247 | 213.66 1,276 1,672 2,048 
4309 21,413 27,473 26,027 = 24,345 54 |109,845 113,505 223,440 | 520.47 | 23,373 24,513 47,886 
3m - 2,540 7,065 6,442 5,787 18 | 21,529 21,011 43,440 | 344.76 | 4,409 4,497 8,906 
52 1,969 2,345 2,271 2,004 8 7,801 8,711 16,602 | 212.84 1,817 2,164 3,981 
897 7,385 9,620 8,172 7,135 59 | 37,004 40,203 77,207 | 483.11 | 6,168 7,051 13,219 
647 8,361 13,259 12,803 12,016 31 | 46,812 47,712 04,524 | 617.80 | 12,691 12,885 25,576 
201 I,170 1,256 1,140 1,059 10 4,901 5,073 10,064 | 311.38 906 1,010 2,006 


9 132 145 113 110 9 593 530 1,123 | 74.87 98 90 188 
»553 149,110 197,849 180,726 168,462 1,250 |706,109 741,072 1,448,181 | 473.88 |162,680 170,934 333,614 


714,973 751,232 1,466,806 | 485.11 |163,011 168,017 331,028 
1,496,120 | 494.60 |144,763 165,794 310,557 
1,490,699 | 492.80 |123,300 171,277 204,577 
1,466,512 | 403.00 |123,339 171,072 204,411 


(See following pages for additional tables) 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE NORTH CENTRAL ASSOCIATION! 


I. Tae NortH CENTRAL ASSOCIATION QuaRTERLY. Editorial Office, 4019 University High School 
Building, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan 


II. Publications produced or sponsored by Committees or Subcommittees of the Commission on 
Research and Service 


A. Unit Studies in American Problems—a new and challenging type of classroom text mate- 
rials sponsored by the Committee on Experimental Units for the use of students in high 
school social studies classes. Charles E. Merrill Company, 400 S. Front Street, Columbus 15, 
Ohio. 

1. Atomic Energy, by WiLL R. BURNETT 

2. Conservation of Natural Resources, by E. E. Lory and C. L. RHYNE 
3. Housing in the United States, by A. W. TROELSTRUP 

4. Latin America and Its Future, by RYLAND W. CRARY 

5. Maps and Facts for World Understanding 

6. Why Taxes? by Epwarp A. Kruc and RoBEert S. HARNACK 


B. Unit Studies for Better Learning—McGraw-Hill Book Company, New York. 
1. Sprouting Your Wings, by Bruce H. Guild 


C. Pamphlets produced as outgrowths of committee studies and projects. 
1. A Study of Teacher Certification 
2. Better Colleges, Better Teachers, The Macmillan Co. New York 
3. A Study of In-Service Education 
4. Attacking Reading Problems in Secondary Schools (A new type of publication for teach- 
ers; a practical guide for classroom practices). 
. Developing Intergroup Relations in School and Community Life 
. Better Teaching Through Audio-Visual Materials, by the Subcommittee on Audio- 
Visual Study. (Ten cents.) 

7. Report of the Self-Study Survey of Guidance Practices in North Central Association 
High School for the School Year 1947-48,” by the Subcommittee on Guidance. (Ten 
cents.) 

8. Check List of Elements ina Minimum and an Extended Program of Guidance and Counsel- 
ing-Information about Pupil 


D. Syllabus—Functional Health Teaching, by Lynpa M. WEBER. Published and distributed by 
Ginn and Company, Chicago 


Nun 


III. Publications of the Commission on Secondary Schools. Distributed free to members of the Com- 
mission and member schools 


A. Policies, Regulations, and Criteria for the Approval of Secondary Schools 
B. Handbook for State Chairmen and Reviewing Committees 
IV. Publications of the Commission on Colleges and Universities. Available from the Office of the 


Secretary, Commission on Colleges and Universities, North Central Association, 5835 Kimbark 
Avenue, Chicago 37, Illinois. 


A. Revised Manual of Accrediting, July, 1941. $2.00 (unbound) 


B. Home Economics in Liberal Arts Colleges, by CLARA M. Brown. Published 1943, under joint 
sponsorship with the American Home Economics Association. $1.00 


C. Reprints from the Norta CENTRAL AssOcIATION QUARTERLY and other pamphlets available 
in limited numbers, free of charge 
1. “Statement of Policy Relative to the Accrediting of Higher Institutions, Operation of 
the Accrediting Procedure,” July 1, 1941 


1 Unless otherwise indicated, address communications to the Executive Secretary, North Central 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, Administration Building, University of Nebraska, 
Lincoln, Nebraska. 
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2. Annual list of institutions of higher education accredited by the Commission on Col- 
leges and Universities 
3. “Principles of Freedom in Teaching and Research.” An extract from The Evaluation of 
Higher Institutions, Vol. Il. The Faculty 
4. “Report of the Committee on Physical Education and Athletics,” June, 1933 
5. “Conditions Surrounding the Offering of the Master’s Degree,” by E. B. STOUFFER, 
October, 1937 
6. “Professional Education in Physical Education,” by D. OBERTEUFFER, April, 1940 
7. “Nursing Education in Higher Institutions of the North Central Association,’ by 
Lucite Petry, April, 1941 
8. “Survey of Music Education in the North Central Association,” by ALBERT REIMEN- 
SCHNEIDER, October, 1941 
9. “The Institutional Purposes of Seventy-five North Central Colleges,” by MrEtvin W. 
Hype and Emr LEFFier, January, 1942 
to. “The Offerings and Facilities in the Natural Sciences in the Liberal Arts Colleges,” by 
Anton J. Cartson, October, 1943 
11. “Report of the Committee on Postwar Education,” April, 1946 
12. “Faculty Status in Member Colleges and Universities of the North Central Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools, 1945-46,” by Joun H. Russet and NorMAN Burns, 
April, 1948 


V. Publications jointly sponsored by the North Central Association and other educational or- 
ganizations or agencies 


A. A Guide to the Evaluation of Educational Experiences in the Armed Services. Published in 
1944, in cooperation with the American Council on Education and eighteen other accrediting 
and standardizing educational associations. Order from the American Council on Education, 
744 Jackson Place, Washington 6, D. C. $5.00. 


B. Publications of Cooperative Study of Secondary School Standards. Available from 744 
Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. 
1. How to Evaluate a Secondary School (1940 Edition), paper, $1.10 
2. Evaluative Criteria (1940 Edition), paper $1.10; set of separate pamphlets $o.10 each 
3. Educational Temperatures (1940 Edition), $1.25 


VI. A History of the North Central Association, by Catvin O. Davis, 1945. Pp. xvii-+286, $2.00 plus 
postage. 


INDEX TO VOLUME XXIV 


Accredited Higher Institutions Outside 
N.C.A. Territory, 45-53. 

Accredited Institutions of Higher Educa- 
tion, 31-44. 

Action of Reviewing Committees on An- 
nual Reports, 63. 

Anderson, Howard R., “Education for Life 
Adjustment: The Point of View of the 
United States Office of Education,” 
356. 

Approved Secondary Schools, 64-125. 

Association Notes and Editorial Comments, 
155-159; 249-258; 339-344. 

Association of American Universities, 53. 

Broad, T. H., “Education for Life Adjust- 
ment: The Point of View of the Local 
Administrator,” 354-355. 

Composition of the Reviewing Committee 
on Secondary Schools, 56-63. 

Constitution of the Association, 146-151. 

Constitution of the Association as Revised 
March 1949, 330-336. 

“Contemporary Problems in Audio-Visual 
Materials,” Byron L. Westfall, 369-375. 

“Contemporary Problems in Instructional 
Materials,” J. E. Stonecipher, 364-368. 

“Contemporary Problems in Pupil Person- 
nel Practices,” J. Fred Murphy, 376-381. 

“Directory of Institutions of Higher Learn- 
ing Offering Courses in Library Science,” 
D. H. Eikenberry, 169-173. 

“Education for Life Adjustment, Introduc- 
tion of the Panel Discussion,” John E. 
Fellows, 345. 

“Education for Life Adjustment: The Point 
of View of the Commission Report,” 
Benjamin C. Willis, 346-348. 

“Education for Life Adjustment: The 
Point of View of the Local Administra- 
tor,” T. H. Broad, 354-355. 

“Education for Life Adjustment: The 
Point of View of the State Department,” 
Vernon L. Nickell, 348-353. 

“Education for Life Adjustment: The 
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